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Don’t Worry About Tire Mileag 
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e—Goodyear Quick Detachables have made from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles—often without punctures or pumping. 





Don’t Fret About Possible Punctures—WV'th Goodyear Quick Detachable Rims you can 





Don’t Dread Tire Pumping— 





We have solved all tire problems for 


you—have protected you against tire ex- 





pense—have so simplified the overcoming 
of tire troubles that a puncture is now 
really a pleasant break in the trip. 
When your car is equipped the Good- 
year way, you are pretty close to the long- 
with the trouble 


sought ideal—motoring 


left out. 
With only a 
tube you are provided against all con- 


spare casing and inner 
tingencies for the most trying trip. You 
may depart with confidence and will re- 
turn rejoicing. 

The details of “how” and “why” are 


well worth reading. 


Unique Tire Construction 
Which Makes 10,000 to 15,000 
Miles Per Tire Possible 


This seeming impossibility—this near- 
gf I A 

accomplishment, which 

Auto 


different—better—more lasting than any 


miracle in tire 


makes Goodyear Detachable Tires 


other auto tires you can buy—results 


from our advanced method of construc 
tion. 
All other auto tires are either “Mould- 
ed” or “Wrapped Tread.” 
The Goodyear Detachable 
It has all the good points of 
of 


No other tire can approach it 


Tire alone 


is BOTH. 


both processes, with the disadvantages 
neither. 
in long life and freedom from trouble. 


‘“‘Moulded”’ tires are built up on an iron core 

then clamped in. an iron mould and cured 
(vulcanized). Rubber swells tremendously in 
curing. The iron mould confines it. The 
SQUEEZE thus engendered welds fabric and tire 
into a permanent unit 

But—when the tire is cured, ridges are 
sometimes formed INSIDE which magnify into 
hidden defects. These cause blowouts and 
trouble. One ‘‘moulded’’ tire may last 1,500 
miles—the next one perhaps 12,000 to 15,000 

Some ‘‘wrapped tread’’ tires are wrapped on 
an iron core and then cured on an air bag 
(heavy inner tube). They are wrapped with 
strong tape on the outside instead of being put 
in an iron mould. The air bag, when the ex- 
pansion comes together with the yielding tape, 
smooths out any hidden defects 

ButT—the tire does not get the SQUEEZE. It 
is ‘“‘tender’’—the tread may loosen from the 
carcass—the layers of fabric often separate 
its miles of service are limited. 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire is 
first partly cured on an iron core, in the 
iron mould as in the “moulded” process. 
Then, while the rubber is still plastic, the 


air bag is put in and the outside is 


wrapped with tape as in the “wrapped 
tread” process. Then the curing is com 
pleted. 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire 


thus gets the Squcere of the moulded 


} 


which drives the rubber into the 


process, 
meshes of the fabric 


The air bag and yielding tape then 


smooth out any inside imperfections which 


may exist 
The result is a perfect tire the Good 


year Detachable—which has a longer life, 


is less liable to puncture and gives less 
trouble than any other automobile tire 
you can buy, no matter what you pay 


for it. 


How WeProvide for Remov- 
ing,Repairingand Replacing 
a Tire in a Few Minutes 


A puncture no longer gives the man 
at the 
cold chill. It’s a 


few minutes’ job to 


helm a 


fix it at the most 
when the car is 
equipped with 
Goodyear Quick 
Detachable Rims. 
It is a simpler task 
to remove or re- 
place a tire on this 
rim than to adjust 
a coil or fix a spark 
plug. 

You need no spe- 
cial tools—just a 
common wrench to 
loosen the single 
nut which firmly 
locks the rim-parts 
together into an 
inseparable unit. 
Then use your fin- 
gers and a screw- 
driver, or anything 
handy, to snap off 





if there were any certainty that the motor- 
ist would have only one case of trouble 
during a trip. These devices prepare for 
only one emergency. The Goodyear Rim 
prepares for all, It’s no more trouble to 
remove, repair and replace a tire where 
this rim is used than to attach the average 
spare wheel when, of course, the original 
trouble is still there and must still be 
overcome, 

The 


Quick 


Goodyear 
Detachable 
is the best rim 
made for the man 
who, when trouble 
comes, wants to 
get permanently 
over it in a hurry 
and without wear 
and tear on clothes 
and temper. 

When the Good- 
Quick De- 


Rim is 


year 
tachable 
used, any one, no 
matter how inex- 
perienced, can re- 
move a tire or re- 
place it in less than 
a minute by the 
watch. It isa sim- 
ple, easy operation. 

The Goodyear 


Quick Detachable 








the outer flange 
and off slides the 





>: — 

To take off the Goodyear Quick Detachable Tire Rim was 
on Universal Rim in 60 seconds, use any small 
wrench to loosen nut ‘‘A.” 


intro 
duced in January, 
1904. More than 
Put | 200,000 of these 


Do the rest like this: 


rims will be used 





on new 1909 mod- 


tire. It goes back Push valve stem “B" up into the tire, press outer 
‘ ‘ flange ring “C” inward—lift out locking ring 
just as easy. No “DD,” slide ring C” off and then the tire. 
more work than it back same way. 60 seconds either way. 
slipping on your 


cuffs. 


(jooD 


Detachable 


The Goodyear Quick Rim, 


while unquestionably the simplest quick 


detachable rim on the market, is also the 


SAFEST—most reliable. When a single nut 


is tightened, no strain which would not 


break the wheel ean foree off the tire, 


even though fully deflated 


This rim is also the most durable and 


the least trouble. It’s the only rim we 


know of which is unaffected by rust o1 


mud, which still goes in place and loeks 
firmly even though the rim ease has been 


perceptibly dented, and on which new 


parts (if required) will go in place with 


out fitting 


Spare wheels and other emergency de 


vices would be excellent for the purpose, 


— 
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els alone. 
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How We Do All Your 
Tire Pumping For You 
For Two Years---FREE 


Air Bottle 
patience-trying, 


The Goodyear makes fun 


out of the most baek 


breaking, pleasure-killing task the motor 
ist has to contend with. 
\ny tire can be inflated in a few sec 


onds by the weakest member of the 


party. Neither bands nor clothes will be 
soiled. 
Simply connect a hose with the tire 


When the 


indicator hand points to the pressure best 


valve ‘and turn on the air. 


for your tires, turn off. It only takes a 


few seconds. 
rhere’s no temptation to ride a par 


tially deflated tire until you reach a gar 


remove or put back a tire in less than a minute. 


The Goodyear Air Bottle will inflate a tire to the right 
pressure in a few seconds by simply turning a valve. 


age. Yielding to such temptation has 
ruined many a good tire. 

There’s no uncertainty about the exact 
pressure—the gauge tells. Kicking a tire, 
noting how far it depresses under load, 
or other “rules of thumb” won’t tell you 
within 15 or 20 pounds. Even this amount 
of underinflation cuts down durability and 
increases up-keep cost amazingly. 

With a Goodyear Air Bottle under the 
seat you are always prepared—always able 
to apply the remedy the instant it is 
needed, without work or trouble. It’s a 
wonderful invention, 


The Goodyear Air Bottle is made from 


thick, tough, seamless steel. It is filled 
with air under pressure—no gas—no 


chemicals—nothing to injure the rubber 


or corrode the valves won't 
hold. Just AIR. 


4 to 35 tires, according to size. 


until they 
It will fully inflate from 
Will par 
tially inflate many more. 

It comes equipped with hose, valve con 
nections and the most reliable pressure 
gauge on the market. 

We refill it for two years without charge. 
Exchange an empty bottle for a filled one 
any time at any Goodyear branch. ‘These 
are located in all the principal cities. 

These bottles come in two sizes—small 
at $15, large at $20. One of these will 
prove the best investment you can make. 

When your car is equipped the Good 
vear way all tire troubles are discounted 
in advanee. You are 


provided against 


every contingency—any mishap caused 
by tires. 
* 7 + 
Note the grand total and think what it 
means to you—to your pocket book—to 
your muscles and nerves—to the guests 


in the tonneau: 


Goodyear Quick Detach- :;»9m, case 
able Tires— esas 
Goodyear Quick Detach g.ici ana rasy 
able Rims— — 

Goodyear Air Bottle—vo Pumpin: 


Total Result - Maximum Pleasure each trip 


Can you in your own interest specify 
any other equipment than Goodyear Tires 
and Goodyear Rims and Goodyear Ait 
Bottle when so much is at stake 
Particularly when all you have to do 
is insist if you are buying a new car—or 
pay a dollar or two extra for Goodyear 


equipment if you already own a ce: 


f 
Or, if you are still in doubt about 
the truth of our claims—think us perhaps 
over-enthusiastie in our statements—then, 
sake, write for our book, 


Auto Tire’—or call 


for your own 

“How to Select an 

at our nearest branch. 
We'll gladly letter or 


face to face, by evidence you can’t dispute 


convince you by 


have said is TRUI 
Write for the book 


that every word we 
TODAY, before you 


forget. 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


I want to know more abou ‘ Send on your 
free b , “How to Sele an Auto Tire.”’ 














The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


Branches and Agencies: )'s'0", °°! Dartmouth 

t. Lou , i Olive S 119 M - Detroit 

WN. 1 se | ville 19 , is ‘ Or 
Park A j t ity fit and 4} J 


Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 
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America’s Best Pneumatic Tires 
OWNERS DEMAND THEM 


Experienced automobile owners insist upon Continental tires as the equip- 
ment for their cars. They know that these tires outwear and cause less trouble 
than a// others. It is wise to take the advice of those that have thoroughly tried 
and found out rather than to accept ‘‘any old’’ tire which may be offered. 
Continental tires will do away with large tire bills, assure safety and obviate 
trouble and worry. 


DEALERS RECOMMEND THEM 


All the best dealers throughout the country recommend Continental tires and 
carry all styles and sizes in stock. ‘They know that Continental tires are manu- 
factured of the dest material obtainable ; that automobilists’ requirements are met 
with, and satisfied customers are thus assured. No long delays—there and 
back again without continually stopping for tire changes. 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY THEM 


All the largest manufacturers of automobiles equip their cars with Continental 
tires whenever requested, at no extra cost—others use them as regular equipment. 
These manufacturers by experience have found out the good qualities of Conti- 
nental tires. In offering Continental tires we have combined the owners’, deal- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ requirements—the results : America’s best pneumatic tires. 


CONTINENTAL READY-FLATED TIRES 


Continental tires or any other standard clincher tire can be fitted on our 
cemountable rims and carried already inflated on spare rims. When trouble is 
net with, remove the damaged tire and replace it with an already inflated tire, 
the change taking almost no time. We guarantee these rims to the extent that 
if not pertectly satisfactory, originals replaced at no cost to the purchaser. 








of the season is the unique, 
efficient, long-wearing 


“Firestone” * 
Non-Skid Tire 


Its all-rubber tread presents a mass of angles, 
edges and points of road-contact that pre- 
vents skidding. 

An unusually large wearing-surface of tough 
Firestone tread rubber insures long_life. 


It has no metal or other self-desttoying feature 
in its construction to tear through or cut 
into the rubber and shorten the tire’s life. 


The non-skid feature is moulded ight into 
the tire, cannot be forgotten and left at 
home, cannot break or get out of order, but 
is always ready and at work. _ 


So popular has this tire become, that Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers at the New 
York and Chicago shows exhibited more 
Firestone Non-Skids than any two other 


Write for our latest booklet entitled ‘‘ Continental Ready-Flated Tires’ and prices. 


CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 
Home Office: 1788-90 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and Distributing Agents in 


non-skid lires combined. Avsany, N. Y Cincinnati, O, Kansas City, Mo. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
_ 5 c Boston, Mass CLEVELAND, O. Los ANGELEs, CAL. San Francisco, Cal. 
Economically the logical tire for YOUR car. Brookityn, N. Y Derroir, Mic. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Sprincrietp, Mass. 
Burrato, N. Y Hartrorp, Conn. New Haven, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER co. : Akron, O. Cuicaco, ILL HuntTinoton, L. I. New Orceans, La. Totepo, O. 


Branches and Agencies Almost Everywhere . - 
Representatives everywhere you can motor 
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AN ANTIQUE SOFA CE 

Other times, other manners 


India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 








Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 






There are GlobeWernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ 
Book-case sections for all sizes 
of books—from the pocket size 

edition of Shakespeare, up to bound 

volumes 17 and 18 inches high. 


a , f 
Beautify your home with 


cheerful things. On receipt 
of twenty-five cents we will 
send you our little book of 
LIFE?S PRINTS contain 


‘ae é é It is not the average size book 
taining 160 reproductions of 


that causes trouble in a library, so 


hese most artistic ¢ - nee : . 
these most artistic and pleas <a much asit is the big and little volumes. 


ure-giving pictures ; ; : : 
: The big ones are usually shelved in some inaccessible spot 
under the table where they are of no practical value to any 


ae : — one, while the little ones get lost, strayed or stolen. 
new pictures. WORKING TO BEAT HELI 


Photogravure, 16 by 13% in 50 cent 


With it you will also re 





ceive the supplement of 47 


It's a real pleasure to assemble all shapes and sizes in 
Globe Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases—where they are get-at-able 
as well as presentable. 


Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 


The prints described, 
Carried in stock by nearly fifteen hundred authorized agents. 


whose prices are given, are : | : 
Where not represented we ship on approval Freight paid. 


PHOTO-GRAVURES of 


the highest possible quality Our catalogue containing 25 library interiors also illustrates 
and finish Neither care many easy solutions to library problems. 
nor expense has been spared Write for Catalogue C109. 








to attain the very best artis 





tic results 


co e . ‘ 
a Maer The Globe=Wernicke'Co, CINCINNATI. 
LIFE PUBLISHING CO. BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
= eed 2 West 


“ANY LUCK, SIR?” 








Photogravure, 16% by 13 in. 50 cents 
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For Home Work or Shop Work 


If you have made a failure of home work, look at your tools. 
Are they the kind an experienced carpenter would use, or are 
they “any old kind’’? The success of any work depends largely 
upon the tools. 

How could you make a neat joint for a picture frame unless 
you had a fine true saw and mitre box to guide it? You couldn't 
use the same saw you would use to cut a two-inch plank. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are for home work or shop work. 
Every tool is the very best that can be made in quality, temper and 
adjustment. No others hold their edges so long nor are so accurately set, 
balanced and adjusted. With Keen Kutter tools, home work becomes a 
pleasure and many conveniences and improvements may be made. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is guaranteed. 
Look for the name and trademark on each tool. 
Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
\wls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw- 
drivers, Files, Pliers. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives, Razors and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons 


(Trademark Registered) 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 






























Get this $8:5° Dictionary Free 


And this Astounding Free Trial Offer 


You who have always intended to get an encyclopedia—this is your opportunity. No longer need price 
prevent you from obtaining the assistance of the greatest reference library in the World. 

In all the history of book bargains never has there been offered such a bargain as this. 

Think what it means to secure the latest, the greatest of encyclopedias at the lowest price, the easiest 
terms ever quoted 

Other books tell you about one thing. The new 1909 New Americanized Encyclopedia tells you everything 

Other encyclopedias give you information up to five or ten years ago. This records every step of human 
progress right up to now. It is worth twice the price of the next best encyclopedia. Yet you can have the 
15 massive volumes brought to your home or office for examination free of charge. 

If you decide to keep the set a first payment of $1.00 makes it yours. Moreover with each of the first 
hundred orders we will give you Webster's New $8.5U Encyclopedic Dictionary free. See the necessity for 
ordering IMMEDIATELY. 










Sent 
Free 
for 
Exan- 
ination 
Let us send you today this superb set of books . 
Look them over at your leisure. We shall abide by Its Scholarly Authority 
your decision. The classic literature of the world’s ripest scholars ix 
Here are fifteen massive magnificently bound vol- the characteristic feature of this work. Here are some of 
umes, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, t rs: Matthew Arnold, James 
w Lang, St. George Mivar 








37,000 biographical references, hundreds of illustrated 
color plates of the rarest beauty. You will marvel at 
the beauty, the skill—the unapproachable perfec 
tion of it all. ” 
Every phase of human knowledge, of discovery ster, Admiral Melvil 
experience and belief is included in this st and these with hundreds of o 
pendous work. It covers all epochs of litera an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that 

ture, all forms of government, all systems igns without a rival in the realm of scholarshiy 

of religion. All gallant deeds and stirring Sil . 

scenes, all victories of war and brain, all Limited Half Price Offer 

marvels of science and invention, all We are making for a limited time only a special intro 


, Jolin Stuart 
ord Kelvin, R 


» Leslie 
on Smith, 
y, Swinburne, Simon 
ibbons, John Bach M 

B. Reed, Carroll Wright; 
equally famous give it 











Coupon 














rice the sum of 1. 
P - 





days after receip 
month thereafter 
to rema 7 er 
full purchase price has been paid. If the 
are not satisfactory I am to notify you 





Do 


At thes 


and hold the subject to your order. Also send me 
Webster's New Encyclopedic Dictionary,whict 
Iam to receive absolutely FREE should I retain the set 


omenal pr 4 





Name 





th atu i WOT Ww 


Address N ligatior 





THE the glorious achievement: that have luctory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. Th 
BOOKLOVERS made history luminous and civili soy yet. ~~ poh P a pip valle a Arana sage 
SOCIETY zation possible are found in the will send absolutely FREE Webster's Huge New Encycl 
156 Sth Ave., New York ten thousand teeming pages of pedic D nary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It 
Dickie ened tan: Set these magnificent volumes bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and 
éeamsination, prepald, °4 Think what it means to indexed. This combination of the world’s most famou 
fomnieta oh of w have an inexhaustible Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gis won & 
Americanized Encyclope- storehouse of the rich- magnificent reference library of enormous extent and 
@ia in half morocco binding est knowledge and inmatchable value 
at your SPECIAL HALF PRICE invaluable infor 
offer of $46.00. If the set is sati-fa eitien, had to : How to Get the Books 
tory, I agree to pay upon the purchase alwavs Send A for Sigr and n a a 





irat payment 
month for the 


Not Delay—Sign Coupon Now 


It PI 


The Booklovers Society * 
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“Field Club’’ 


New 


Absolutely Close Fitting Front 

Under-band locks under 
the fold, holding the outer 
band securely together in front. One of 
the distinctive styles of 


Corliss-Coon 
Hand Made Collars 


» - 
2 for 25c. 
Regular and Quarter Sizes. 
Two Heights—No.1, Medium. No.2, Slightly Higher. 
These Collars have the Corliss-Coon individuality and well- 
known wearing qualities—the result of full strength mate- 
rials, proper construction and superior hand workmanship, 
which saves the strains to which machine-made collars are 
necessarily subjected. 
Sold by Furnishers everywhere—especially by those 
who seek to give undoubted value. 
If not readily obtainable, order from the factory, 
enclosing the regular price, $1.50 per dozen or 25« 
for. two, and prompt prepaid delivery will be made. 
Style Book on request. 


‘Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. T, Troy, N. Y. '| 


ATES 


2°) Yakima Valley 


© 
wc > Washington 


The Home of the 
Big Red Apple 


Ten acres of Irrigated Land is enough for one man. 
Handsome profits may be realized from Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cantaloupes, Hops and Alfalfa. 








Irrigated lands are to be obtained at 
very reasonable prices under the Sunny- 
side, Tieton, Moxee and Kennewick 
Canals along the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Colonist fares effective March 1 to April ~ 
30, 1909 : $33 from Chicago ; $30.50 from / "4 
St. Louis ; $25 from Twin Cities to West- 
ern Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. 


For information regarding train service, fare, etc., addres 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Dept. H 


For descriptive ““homeseekers”’ matter, write to 
Cc. W. MOTT 

General Emigration Agent @& 

ST. PAUL, MINN. ‘ 

Dept. H 


SCENE IN YAKIMA VALLEY 
WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISEMENTS ILLEASE MENTION LLIER'S 
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ICAN, EUROPE a, | 
AMER ORIENTAL. EAN, 


rPTOURS 4 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


SIDE TRIPS 


CONSTRUCTION 


Collier’s 


Saturday, March 13, 1909 


Best at the Price 






































ri i | A ND is the business correspond- 
Cover Design Drawn by Will Bradley ence paper that makes 
THE WONDERLAND OF EUROPE 
ens po a Be Rend Bass, Seed The Rough Rider. Poem a 7 ee Bliss Carman 8 y . 
VERY SMALL EXPENSE! ae Mustrated with a Photograph ; Impressive Stationery 
From London ‘ “e" 3 Days Editorials ; . . : , : : y pie Feable Price 
. Any Time 
From Paris From 5 Days The People’s One Hour in Two Years Mark Sullivan 10 
From Berlin Anywhere 7 Days Illustrated with a Cartoon by F. T. Richards : ’ ’ 
band waeWaseh atamentahtenen. en Collier’s Congressional Record . , ; 11 It is as fine as business paper 
C. BAKKER, General Agent _ ; a ; 2 ought to be and as expensive as 
Nomen O1-400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Conquerors of the Air. JRefographe ? , ee | business paper needs to be, to 
: : Where Roosevelt Will Hunt. Mes: ' co oe per ne cna Sey 
New Zealand Siin'sin'tours ior ree, neatti sn Sr 1 "3 checemae ¢ sold in cast 
° jleasure. S. 8S. Mariposa sails from 
and Australia bin'Francisco April 15, ete, con ae | ut because it is sold in case 
mentng ot Tunit with Daiog lane fer Walltagio, Eas caly te lots only, direct to responsible 
fe Welltagton and back “Tahiti and back, Ist class only $125 Outdoor A merica printers and litho rap ers and 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY | never through job ers, there is 
a Pedic ge “i Theodore Roosevelt, Outdoor American , 14 | ja saving effected which goes 
eign weacal: chap- Pa Illustrated with a Photograph into your pocket when you de- 
ibroad. Very highest References. Pv vooen Wiss Weldon, What We Stand For y 1s mand and secure CONSTRUC- 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, or Chelsea, Atlantic City . : TION BOND vi The Standard 
The Promised Land David Cray 16 " 


of Value in Business Corre- 
spondence Paper. 


Illustrated with a Photograph 


Polar Bear Antics in Captivity 
Tilustratec 1 with « a Photograph 


2 Brochures on most desir- 
able tours and hotels Free 
The Chautauqua Tours 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Alden Loring 17 





Kate Masterson Is 
Send for booklet. Best Way to 
EUROPE 8see"europe at Moderate Cost. 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


| Why Women Grow Old Any responsible printer or lithographer 
can supply CONSTRUCTION BOND 
if he wants to give best value. If he will 
not, write us on your business letterhead 
for the name of one who will, and re- 
ceive handsome specimen letterheads 
showing CONSTRUCTION BOND in 


THE 


IDEAL How I Prepared to Climb Mt. Huascaran Annie S. Peck, A.M. is 
WA 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Camping Alone by the Frozen Sea Ernest De 
Illustrated with Photographs 











Leffingwell 19 


Bird Motion by Cinematograph Frank M. Chapman 20 sori ha big / 
lilustrate di with Photographs - ao ee onl oe ee 
: ‘ ve anc , 
The Flying Machine , P : Hudson Maxim 21 may give you some good suggestions 
Illustrated with a Photograph for your own. 
Getting Ready for Spring ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; P , 22 


W. E. WROE & CO. 


Story Frank Hepburn Crawford 23 306 Michigan Boulevard 


Illustrated by Pe rey Van Eman Ivory 
Tainted News Methods of the Liquor Interests 





Joy of Achievement. Chicago 


Lo 6 LO 6 LO OO 
‘MODERN HOMES” 


WW DE Gili 


Speed—5 to 60 miles an hour. 
most daring; slow enough for the most cautious. 
erned and controlled entirely with the handle grips 


Fast enough em Weil Tries 27 
mechanism concealed and protected. Easily mastered 
by a novice. Practical for pleasure or business. Can 
outdistance fastest automobiles and all rival motor 
cycles. Takes any mountainous road at siow or hich 
speed. The Thor, without any repairs, was the only 
one of the 9 contestants to complete the 1116-mile cross 


country endurance test of Chicago Motor Cycle Club. | . eien -d “= ax | 
Models—$150 to $300, Motors—214 H. P. to6 H. P. Brickbats and Bouquets . ; 33 | 
Agents Wanted in Every City and Town | | 

| | 


Largest Motor Cycle Plant in America. Over 10,000 | ~ 
Features not on any other motor | Volume XLII 
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| The Elective System and Its Origin . ; ‘ j , ; 31 
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In the World’s Workshop 
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EVERY POINT 
A GOOD POINT 


EVEN THE 
“BUYING POINT” 


BUYS THIS $600 CAR 


$350 THE METZ PLAN CAR 


Book ““C” explains the ‘Buying Point” 
Cc. H. METZ, WALTHAM, MASS. | 


cycle. Catalogue with our liberai proposition free . : , ’ Rng - UR big book of plans with 
AURORA AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO. P. F. Calter & fen, Pubitchers, Bow York, \i0ith West Thivseonth St.; Landon, 9 Herele ing $000 to. $20,000. Sent for 26 
Dept. B, Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. ( cents and 14 cents for postage. 
| Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier ‘ e e 3 

| d& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New California Bungalows 










United States and Mexico, 10 cents 
Foreign, 


1879. 


Act of Congress of March 3, Price: 
Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


wer the 
5.20 a year. 


York, 
| a copy, ? 


The book of the real bungalow. 
western bungalows of moderate cost 
and 5 cents postage. 


A new book of strictly 


li.cents acopy, § Sent for 25 cents 


$7.80 a year. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address~—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 


68 plans of low 
Cottages and Bungalows °..) eusc) gs00 
to $9000. Price 25 cents and 5 cents tor povtage. 
Send for ‘‘Art in Architecture’ $1.00 per Year 
(The Best Home Magazine l’ublished) 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
1339 Porter Block. Est. 1882 Mich 





Grand Rapids, 











'OR the benefit of our readers we have classified 
the various hotels in ~ United States and Can- 
ada according to tariff in their respective cities. 

One asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertise- 
ment of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage 
demanding the best of everything. wo asterisks ( = ) 


OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 

. West Thirteenth Street, New York 

City, will furnish, free by mail, in- 

if possible booklets and 

time tables of any Hotel, Resort, Tour, 

Railroad or Steamship Line in the United 
States or Canada. 


formation and 


indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three 


asterisks ( + ) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial “LES. and those requiring good service at 


economical rates, 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
« The Hampton se a ete emai ay 
est hotel t E.P. $2up. F.C 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
. Hotel Belvedere A palatial new steel structure of 


12 stories, all rooms outside with 

bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. 2.00 a day up. 

$1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel. 

« The Rennert + Typic al southern cooking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous 


BOSTON, MASS. 
: United States Hotel _ pee and Kingston 


ms. Suites with 
bath A.P. $3. E.P. of business section 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 
* Hotel Statler : a E HOTEI N 


gant—Central 300 rooms, 300 
ths. Circu ng Ice Water toall rooms. European Plan 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
¢ Chicago Beach Hotel ° jlst Boul. and Lake Shore. 


Americanor Europeanplan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride near South Park System 
450 rooms, 235 lllus. Booklet on request. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* Hotel Sinton 4”) rooms. Grand Convention Hall 


Absolutely fireproof. Magnificently 
ipped light sample rooms 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


o station and boats. Gillespie. 


$lup. In center 


from city, 
private baths 


Larg 





WINTER RESORTS 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 
‘ Chalfonte AND ATLANTIC CITY,a combination to 


satisfy the most exacting; to please the 
most particular; to suit young and old. The Ocean, the 
Boardwalk, the yachts from the one; a quiet, restful, and 
elegant home in the other. Write for reservations to The 
Leeds Company. Always Oven. On the Beach 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


«The Montclair’ 


The } 
~~. sale Top 


t The Lorraine 


tions. 


* The 


summer 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Europe in | 


Fire-proof 


8 stories high. 
ient to residential and business sec 


vlan, $1.50 up. L. 


Conven- 


Berry Dodson, Mer. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Clifton 


$41 to $6. 


Directly facing both Falls. 
pleted and up-to-date. 


American Plan 


Open winter and 
Booklet on request 


Just com- 
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and Canada according to tariff in their re- 
) will be placed opposite the adver- 
appeals to 
Two asterisks (:) 
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spective cities. One asterisk ( + 
tisement of the hotel which 
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anding the best of everything. 
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exclusive 


various hotels 


patronage 
indicates the 


hotel which appeals to those who desire high-class accommodations 


at moderate prices; and three asterisks ( } 


) indicates the hotel which 








| 
| + Latham 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

» Sth Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
* Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘ recently remodeled and refurnished. 
x Powers Hotel A perfect first-class hotel. Sanitary 
ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
‘ fq In heart of the city opp. beautiful 
Hotel St. Francis park, near clubs, shops and the- 
atres. I 1000. $2 up,E.P. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
o “12 stories of solid comfort."’ Concrete, 
* Hotel Savoy steel and marble. In fashionable shop- 
135 baths. Englishgrill. $1 up. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
- ‘ 17th and H Sts..near White House. 
+ Hotel Richmond jepson 


. 100 rooms. 
0) baths. Ask Collier's. Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 


On the of the Gulf « 


Beach 
Sca-breezes and sunshine 


and up. 


very comfort and convenience. Acc. 


ping district. 210 rooms. 


f Mexico. 
American 


Hotel Biloxi 


in. $2.50 to $5.00. 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


el feat appez ~ °rcis ravelers and those requiring good service at Only the iin 
= Broadway Copteal Bate. Sule &.. Best toater ppeals to commercial t 1 g2 The Walters (Hotel) Sanitarium | —_ 
lation of enormous business, A.P. $2.50. E.P.$ economical rates. 44min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta My eading Bp 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


R (Jilu-trated) 
by Wiliam H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
et rhey a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should — 
Zeowledes a@ Mother Should Hav 
Knowledge a Mother Should sonar to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 












eed! | Guess Yes! 


—And econo- 
my, too, in the 








MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 


Travels any road 
—up hills, through mud, 2 to 25 
miles per hour. 30 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. Engine 10-h-p., 2 
cylinders, air-cooled. Chain drive gear 
Double brake No tire troubles. Safe, re- 
liable, handsome Also Top Motor Buggies 
and Surreys. Write for free book No. A66. 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 


NAVAJO R b FREE 
NAVAJO RUDY 

To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from the mines at 4 to 4 jewel- 


ers’ prices, we will send free a genuine 
NavajoRubyinthe rough, with our booklet 





















‘*Native Gems,”’ showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; 
also free Catalog of gem-set and other jewelry. Write today. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. (3, Mesilla Park, N. M. 





Winslow's 
Roller Skates 


oscates 








WINSLOW'S 








are unusually well 
adjusted and finely 


mechanically per- 


: I 
fect. Smooth run- For more than 50 











fnished—they ae | THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


years the standard skate has been the 
Winslow. It is made by the most skilled workmen, from 
the finest materials, in the largest skate plant in the 
world. All styles and prices. Please send for our new 
illustrated catalogues. They are free. Kindly 
state whether you are interested in 
Ice or Roller Skates. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 8 Long Lane, E.C., Lond sn 















ier 
S=ZONEY MAKING =m. CONCRETE.” 


The 


factory in your locality. We furnish machines, molds and 
everything needed. o@ Write for particulars. 
THE PETTYJOHN CoO.,646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


If you want 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. 
higher reputation or gives better satisfaction, 
You save all dealers’ protits. We pay the freight 


great durability and handsome appearance of con- 
crete products is now recognized world wide. Big 
—s Money Making plants being established every where. 
It will pay you to investigate our proposition for a 


good piano we 
save you from 


$100 to $300 


by our direct 
factory - to-pur- 
chaser system. 


+ 


Winslow’s 
Ice Skates 


are noted for their 
high grade ma- 
terial and superior 
workmanship; 
reliable and 
speedy.’’ Best 
skaters will have 
none butWinslow. 





A Kalamazoo 
0 You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, vil- 
lages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by 
buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Send a Postal for Catalogue 


For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 176. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 801. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting eas 





Our Hand Book on Patents, 
etc., sent free. 





Brancu Orrice: 625 F 





No stove or range has a 
You run no risk 


IPATENTS 


Trade-Marks, 
Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CoO., oe lag oe N. Y. 























. Washington, D. C. 
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WING PIANOS 


are made by us, in our own factory. They are sold direct from our factory and in no 
other way. Every unnecessary cost is eliminated. Every dollar spent with us is piano value 
through and through—the best that 40 years of study and experience can produce. The lowest, 
factory-price consistent with an artistically and musically perfect instrument. 

THE WING TONE is so sweet and deep it is in a class of its own. Thousands of customers 
yearly write and tell us so. “Pure and sweet; every note clear and musical; responsive to the 
lightest touch, yet possessing great volume and power, without a trace of harshness’ —this describes 


the tone of the WING PIANO. 
THE WING WAY 


We will place a WING PIANO in any home in the United States on trial entirely at our ex- 
pense, without any advance payment or deposit. If, after 20 days’ trial in your own home, it 
is not satisfactory, we take it back. Nothing to be paid by you before it is sent, when it is 
received, or when it is returned. You are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. Every expense and all risk is ours, absolutely. 
Easy installment payments, if you desire them. 

















Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, our unpar- 
alleled success has brought forth many imitators, but 
no competitors, either as to the excellence of our prod- 
uct or the integrity and economy of our methods Forty 
years of daily increasing business and 45,000 satisfied and 
enthusiastic buy ers testify to this 

Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of Wing 
Pianos and Wing methods. We wii'l send 
you names in your locality for the asking. 

Our commercial standing and references will 
guarantee you that our word is good and 
contract gilt- edged The = lishers of any 
prominent magazine will also te’ II you this. 


When you buy a piano at retail you pay the retail deal- 
er's store rent and other expenses; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary of the agents or salesmen 
he employs. We make the WING PIANO and sll 
it ourselves. We employ no agents or salesmen. 
When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction plus only our small wholesale profit. 
This profit i is small because we sell thousands of pianos 
yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than 12 to 20 
pianos yearly and must charge from $100 to $300 profit 
on each. You can calculate this yourself. These dealers 
get as much profit on their cheap pianos as on the standard 
high grade ones. As the cheap pianos cost less than half, The WING PIANO is broadly 
they “‘talk up’ and push the cheap pianos—but often call guaranteed in writing for 12 WING 
them high grade. years. - - SON 


FF EVEN IF YOU ARE NOT READY TO BUY Fun 
FR WRITE OR SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY teva 

















Pll Save You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 


= If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Rig 
Kook—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little 
advertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last 
longer than any Spreader made @ 

—no matter what the price—so 
why pay $50 more? 20,000 
farmers have stamped their 
0. Koon my spreader and 
money saving priee. My Spe- 
cial Proposition will interest 
you. Just a postal addressed to 
Galloway of Waterloo, lowa, 
will bring you every thing postpaid. 

Will You Pay a Penny For 

The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm, Galloway, Pres 

WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
1869 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 




























- $8,000—$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. It 
is a big-paying, health 
ful business. Just the 
thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor 
work, er is not fit for 
heavy work and has 
some money to invest 
in a money-maker. We 
make preety sais in 
the Riding - Gallery 


line from a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the 
highest grade Carousselles. They are simple in 
construction and require no special knowledge to 
operate. Write to-day for catalogue and particulars 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


183 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al! 


about PATENTS. What to Invent for Protit and How to Sell a Patent 
O’MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. ¢. 


Filletten. 


KNOWN THE 


WORLD OVER 


The Curve of the Gillette 
makes the Angle for Shaving 


\ ' YITH any razor but 

the GILLETTE, 
\ safe- 
ty,’ the difficulty is to 


maintain the correct angle 
when the blade-edge comes 


whether old style or “ 


” 


in contact with the face. 


The movement of arm 
and wrist is variable. The 
face presents different 
curves and surfaces. The 
angle changes with every 


stroke. 


The Gitietre, by rea- 
son of its construction, ob- 
viates this difficulty—and 
it is the only razor in the 


world that does. 


W hatever the contour of 
the face—whatever tne sur- 


a clean, 





face—with the handle i 
shaving position the oles 
is at, the proper angle for 
shaving. You cannot go 
wrong: you cannot cut 
your face. 

The GILLETTE makes 


shaving easy. No strop- 


ping, no honing. It insures 
satisfying shave no 
matter how tough the beard 


or tender the skin. 


There is no razor like 


the GILLETTE; no handle, 
no blade like it. 


It is the only razor that 


can be adjusted for a light 
or close shave 


Standard set, $5.00. On 


sale everywhere. 
SALES CO. a 


Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


sah ir Send to the nan tan OBS rea? GILLETTE 

“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 5” and ad dress rn te a Office 515 Kimball Building, Boston Steck Machauys Blids 
A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. A complete ref- Ce oe without any cost fi Factories: 
erence book on the piano subject. History of the piano, descriptions 5 r obligation on my par 
of every part, how to judge good and bad materials, workmans hip, et é 
Teaches you how to buy intelligently. You need this book +” 

Free for the asking from the old house of ~ 
WING & SO 370-392 W. 13th St. 

— NO STROPPING NOHONING 
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Dr. Lyon’s — 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 








Used by people of 
refinement for almost 
Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


SU. Gyor, DDS. 














E:A TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 









We have trained hundreds of men to be 
high-grade Traveling Salesmen, and as- 
sisted them to secure positions with relia- 
ble firms where they have increased their 
earning power from two to ten times. We 
ean do the same thing for you. Ours is 
the greatest course in Practical Sales- 
manship ever written, endorsed by sales- 
managers of leading firms everywhere. 
We also maintain the largest and best equipped 
Free Employment Bureau in the world, with 
offices in five cities, and have calls for salesmen 
from the best firms in the United States and Canada. 
Our Graduates earn big money because they are 
properly trained to get results. Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your busi- 
ness is, the knowledge ‘of real salesm: unship we give 
you will help you to earn more money. If you are 
interested in increasing your earning power and 
want to enter the most pleasant, best paid profession 
on earth, write for our Free Book, “A Knight of 
the Grip.” Address nearest office 


Dept. 175, National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


















How to Converse 

The Art of Talking Well in Society 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

You May Learn 


w to begin a conversation 





0 the awkward yi ses. 
How to tell an anec dote or ry 





civusnes 
How to be an interesting dinner 
ym panion 





ra = 


ormation and blanks 





2 INTURY INSTRUCTION CO, a2 
Rox 46, Leonard & Lafayette Sts.. NY. ~ 














Get our wonde - 

ful FREE book, 

“How to Mount 

Birds and Ani 

mals,” Learn this fascinatiny 
profession by mail. Deco | 
rate vour home and Make 
Big Money Success guar- 
anteed or no tuition. Send } 


for free book today | 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Box 5Y, Omaha, Nebraska 

































/ UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
350 of its class-re axcdatan by corres pond- 


ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
fm Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 
many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 














Photo-Engraving or #20 $50 ae ot 
ge in Me worls 

wi re these paying pre 

Three-Color Work ee ttione pastes ve 
sfully Established 

16 years Terr B eany Living inexpensive 

| assisted in securin rood position Write for catalog, and 
specify course in whic h you are interested 


Illinois College of Pasheareaks or \ 949 Wabash Ave 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving f Effingham. Illinois 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. No Saloons in Effingham 


eens ee 


= STATS COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING | 


electrical, mechanical and surveying 
s weeks, surveying 48 week No Ger | 
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i ition and s § 
Ask for free bi alle tin L. M Sniff, \ t., Pree. | 
ILLUSTRATORS ane CARTOONISTS | 
id are well paid free bookle 
An ee MONEY IN DRAWING.’ tells how we 
teach »y mail, Our students se 
their work W ome 





eed as we 
The National Press Association, 54 The 
Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 


LEARN JO REPAIR WATCHES —— 


pairersare in B Aoenned tee very townand city In the 
tt row 
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HeSchms Wateh School. 16 lied St. A(tiea, Indiana 
8 YOu. STAMMER 
a Gold Me World's I St. I 


EO. A. LEW IS, 146 Ade le St., Detroit, M “% 




















LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
t la J F alog a 
Julia T ‘Rankin Dir ector Carnegie Litrary of tale apply Ga 
Beautiful Lake 
Camp Winnecoo Maine Woods 
b under ve th seasor Camping trips 
th s. ate wokle H. L. RAND. Malden, Wass 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
by writing School Agency, 527-41 Park Row. N. \ | 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, March 13, 1909 








DRAMATIC 
NUMBER 


NEXT WEEK 





With Articl:s and Pictures by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 

MAXFIELD PARRISH 

WALLACE IRWIN 

HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 

SEWELL COLLINS 

ARTHUR RUHL 





@. Readers will await with much interest the ar- 
ticle **Placng the Drama,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. From the standpoint of one who 
writes both novels and plays, he will tell of the 
advantages each art has over the other, and some 
of the difficulties to be encountered in placing a 
drama—the many things to be considered that the 
novel writer need not worry about. 

@. Harvey J. O Higgins does a clever thing in 
“In the Matter of Art.”’ He trans- 
plants an actress, full of the glow and glory of the 


his story, 
foothghts, to a country spot, where her stage is 
the isolated home and her characters her husband 
and children. She acts up to her new part with 
all the fervor and lightness of touch of the for- 
mer days. Never was her technique more sure. 
@. Ina play-like sketch, ** The Isle of Chestnuts.’ 
Wallace Irwin takes the usual elements of a com- 
edy drama and recombines them in a novel way 
which makes their familiarity all the more appar- 
ent. The good ship ** Jolly Junk” 
all the stage chestnuts of the age, 
away to an island, but the play-makers find it, 
reload the slap, and sail back to Broadway. 


¢ Whoever has thought within imself that he 
vaudeville 


means nearly 


gathers up 


and bears them 


would some day write a play or a 
shetch—and_ the 
everybody—will appreciate the insight of Sewell 
Collins in “Breaking Into Vaudeville.’ Hi 


will also learn a fiw things about the men and 


author says that 


policies he would have to deal with if he carried 
his intention to completion. 





Photographs of the 


INAUGURATION 
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A. H. Kipp, Avch’t, Wilkes. Barve, Pa. 


Preserve and Beautify 


Your Shingles 


by staining them with 


| -Cabot's Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote [the best wood preserva- 

tive known"’], pure linseed oil and the best pigments, 

and give soft, velvety coloring effects (moss greens, 

bark-browns, silver-grays, etc.) that look better and 

wear better than any others. 509 cheaper than paint. 
Send for stained rood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points 





Think Right—Live Right 


Are you perfectly satisfied with your present conditions in 
life; or do you yearn for better things? Do you long fora 
larger life, greater prosperity, better health and more per- 
fect happiness? Know thisthen: Your thoughts make you. 
Learn to think right and to pas an thoughts, and 
your fondest hopes will be realized, and your greatest 
ambition will become a reality. How to do it is the 
question; and the answer is: By reading our truly won- 
derful little volume just published, entitled, “Thoughts 
Are Things” which contains six intensely interesting and 
fascinating chapters on the ee discussed subject—The 
Power of Thought. They are: Lge ts Are Shines 
2. Thought Currents; 3. Thou ht engepnaces; & 
The Magnet of Thought; 5. Creative Thoughts; 6. 
Your Latent Powers. Do not delay any longer. Get 
all the benefits of right thinking at once. Send only 
(coin or stamps) today and get by 
10 CENTS return mail a copy of “Thoughts 
Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of which will put 
you on the road to the best that life can yield, Address 


THE PROGRESS CO.,905 Rand-McNally Bldg.,Chicago 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY enxcxisi 





Send 
for 
Electrical 
Premium 
List 





A monthly inagazine for 
everybody; non-technical, profusely 
il'ustrated, intensely interesting and instructive 
Posts you on electricity in all its a yplications. $1.00 per year, includ- 
ng an ELECTRIC ENGINE hike above tIustration® engine will 
run a long time on one wet or dry battery 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. A marvel of skilled workmanship. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1202 Monadnock Bk, Chieago, Til. 


Yay hw A Let’s Prove It 
Saved To You 


American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in All Large Cities. 
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how much money you can 
make handling our bookkeeping and shorthand courses 
Cheapest and best courses ever devised. Every home 
a prospective customer Agents make big money on 
each sale and can make several sales a day. Credit 
given; also exclusive territory Experience unneces 
sary Write today for full particulars 


W. L. MUSICK CO., Dept. I, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


SQUAB 4. =. BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 
ling, or Write for ir handsome 1909 
ssing.— Free Book, telling how to 
! make money breeding squaba 
We were first, the originators 
bound book now 303 
114 illus It’s great. 
5 Howard st., Melrose, Mass, 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 

I can give practical instructions 
worth many dollars to you. No mat- 
ter what your occupation is or where 
i, get a thorough knowledge of this 
business. Particulars free. 
FY Jackson Mushroom Farm, 3209 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS wx:; 


\!! Stancurd Mach. nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE « \ tw 44 Mfrs. Prices allow- 










aquabein 
4 weeks pa 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUANR CO., 32 





















ng rental to apply ou price Shipped with priv 
ge of examimation. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typ ewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chieago 

Ventriloc mists Double 
vey Lots of Fun fora Dime Fie oot of monn, siwaye 
= ng ye nis} aed ceelite get riends. 
im t birds and animals, neigh like a horse, sing like a ry 
ris any bird beast of field or forest. LOADS OF 
FUN. W ynderf ent I sands sold. Price only 10c 
Double Threat Co., Dept. 26, Frenchtown. N. 4. 
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The ROUGH RIDER | 


CHAHERE lift the peaks of purple, 
2: Where dip the dusty trails, 
pew] Where gleaming, teemin 
(epee? Lie linked by shining rails, 
Beneath we grost white dome, 


In saddle and in council 
Intrepid and at home, 






~ 


\ . A 


WH is the hardy figure 
Of virile fighting strain, 
With valor and conviction 
In heart, and hand, and brain? 
pring from our old ideals 

© serve our later needs 
He is the modern Roundhead, 


The man who rides and reads. 


O pom of braid and feathers, | 


No flash of burnished gear, 
Sufficient and severe. 
With no imperial chevron 
Upon his khaki sleeve, 
He thinks by no made doctrinz, 
He speaks by no man's leave. 


¥ 


+ 


HE breed and creed,and schooling 
Of Harvard and the plains, 
Six hundred years of fighting 
For freedom in his veins, 
Let no one think to wheedle, 
To buy, coerce, nor cheat, 
The man who loves the open, 
The man who knows the street. 


E rides not for vain glory, 
He fights not for low gain, 
But that the range of freedom 
Unravaged shall remain. 
As plain as Bible language 
pet open as the day, 
He challenges injustice, 
And bids corruption stay. 


‘AKE up, who will, the challenge; 
Stand pat on graft and greed ; 
Grow sleek on others’ labor, 
Surfeit on others’ need; 
Let paid and bloodless tricksters 
Devise a legal way 
Our common right and justice 
“To sell, deny, delay.” 


cities 


Zi By shadow-haunted camp-fre, 


eo: 


He wears the plainsman’s outfit “tte, 
aay 


By Butss CARMAN 




















oka 


Is ol 


as Runnymede. 


ey in kingly line, 


T Newbury and Worcester, 
Edgehill and Marston Moor, 
We fot the stubborn courage 
To dare and to endure. 
From Ireton and Cromwell 
We learned the sword and rein; 
Free speech by truth made fearless, 
From Hamp en,Pym,and Vane. 


As years in peril, 
By privilege oppressed, 
With loss beyond requital, 
Unflinching in our quest, 

We sought and bought our freedom 
And bore it oversea; 

To keep it still unblighted, 

We rode with Grant and Lee. 


OW, masking raid and rapine 
In debonair disguise, 
The foe we thought defeated 
Deludes our careless eyes, 
Entrenched in law an largess 
And the vested wrong of things, 
Cloaking a fouler treason 


Than any faithless king’. 


OT yesterday nor lightly 
Nv came to know teat breed; 


Our quan with that cunning 
We saw enfranchised insult 


en broke our sullen fury 


On Rupert of the Rhine. 


ris takes our life for wages, | 
He holds our land for rent, 
He sweats our little children 
To swell his cent per.cent, 
With secret grip and levy 
n every crumb we eat, 
He drives our sons to thieving, 
Our daughters to the street. 


E lightly sells his honor, 

He shay shames our pride, 
And makes our cause a failure 
For the nations to deride. 
So crafty, yet so craven! 

ne whisper throu h the mart 

Can send him to his coffers 
With panic in his heart. 








ITH no such feeble rancor 
As envy moves to hate, 
No ignorant detraction 
Of goodly things and great, 
But with the wrath unbridled 
Of patriots betrayed,— 
Of workers duped by brokers, 
Of brothers unafraid,— 


GAINST the grim defenses 
Where might and murrain hide, 
Unswerving to the issue 
Loose-reined and rough we ride 
Full tardily, to rescue 
Our heritage from wrong, 
And stablish it on manhood, 
A thousand times more strong. 


“NOMES now the fearless Message, 

The leader,and the time . 

For every man to muster 

For honor or for crime. 

Who would not ride beside him 

Into the toughest fight —: 

For freedom, the republic, 

And everlasting right ! 
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Superstition 
dread. His gods were hostile, to be appeased only 
by elaborate machinery. He spent his life in futile 
concessions to vindictive deities. fle studied omens 
and sacrificed continually. Sparta would not begin 
an expedition if the moon was small. Athens re- 
frained from campaigning before the seventh of the 
month. In the latter city, home of genius and of 
art, there were days of omen so forbidding that no assemblies were held, 
marriages celebrated, or justice dispensed. The Roman avoided unlucky 
words, never left his house save right foot first, on the doorstep looked 
anxiously about at ‘flights of birds, left the Senate chamber if he heard 





a mouse, had his hair cut only when the moon was full, and cured disease 
by repeating certain formulas twenty-seven times, spitting in a different 
fashion with every repetition. Says THEOCRITUS: 


“My right eye itches. Some good luck is near.” 


And we? Perhaps a dog troubles us by howls at night, a funeral 
If we describe good fortune 
Of all remaining 


if we pass before, or salt when it spills. 
too openly we must prevent ill-luck by touching wood. 
superstitions, Friday and the figure thirteen perhaps retain the most 
vitality. It seems, therefore, a duty of history to record that LINCOLN ’s 
birthday came this year on Friday. It aroused such interest that on the 
next day, February 13, The Lincoln Farm Association had larger receipts 
from the general public than on any other day of its existence. This 
editorial goes to press on Friday, for the issue of March 13. Perhaps 
it will draw another large bunch of contributions. 


Lincoln and Temperance 
N EARLY YOUTH, Lincoun, in boyish speeches, flayed the scourge 
of drink. Later, when he was thirty-three, this is what he said: 
“The world would be vastly benefited by a total and final banishment from it of 
all intoxicating drinks.” 
IIe did not lose his reason merely because his convictions were intense : 
“Too much denunciation against dram-sellers and dram-drinkers was indulged 
in. It is not much in the nature of man to be driven to anything.” 
Observe, LINCOLN was pleading for ‘‘entreaty and persuasion’’ toward 
‘‘the thundering tones of anathema and denun- 
The same belief in the vast harm of drink, tempered, how- 


temperance as against 
clation.”’ 
ever, by the power to see all sides of man’s complex nature, existed at 


the height of his development. Thus we find him in 1863: 


greatest, of all evils 


“Intemperance is one of the greatest, if not the very 
among mankind.” 


He added: 


“The mode ¢ 


f cure is one about which there may be differences of opinion.” 


Why is forgery deemed necessary to the prohibition cause? The brewers 
circulate a statement against prohibition falsely attributed to LincoLn. 
Along come the prohibitionists with another, recommending prohibition, 
also forged. Both desire his assistance; neither can find anything of his 
extreme enough to suit. If he lived to-day he would favor no license 
where public sentiment was strong enough to make that policy succeed, 
and he would certainly oppose anything resembling national prohibi 
tion. The other day we were approached by a man brimful of ardor 
‘* LINCOLN, ’’ Ile was a temporizer and cow- 
Why did he not use it 


That man does more harm to the temperance 


said he, ‘‘was a hy pocrite 
ard. In ’65 he had a vast army at command 
to put down drink?’’ 
cause than any other being in the town where he resides. In a book 


by D. C. Baker, published last year, is this statement: 


“\Ir. LINCOLN is quoted as saying If the prohil ition of slavery is good for the 


blac man, the prohibition of the liquor traffie is equally good and constitutional 
for the white man 

Yes, he is 

hibitionists attribute this speech to April 13, 1865, the last day of 
LINCOLN’s life, so it ought to be possible for them to name the letter 
Actually, they 
were Invented, just as that stupid proposition about fooling the peopl 


‘quoted’’ as saying it, but he never did say it. The pro 


or document, or speech, in which the words occurred 


Was nvented also 


YORK 


March 128, 


1909 


The Jerome Case 
N° MAN IN PUBLIC LIFE appears to us more sure-footed than 
5 | Governor HuGues, and yet the wisest of men, placed in a posi- 
tion of great and varied obligations, must of necessity err at times. 
There are many of those persons who are in strong sympathy with 
Governor HuGues, and value him highly, who think that he has done 
wrong to postpone the Jerome case indefinitely, whatever his other duties. 
It is a long, long time now since the evidence was in the Governor’s 
hands. Mr. Jerome, like Mr. HuGues himself, is a man in high place, 
full of difficulties, who, in our opinion, has shown splendid spirit, perfect 
honesty, and much ability. Nevertheless, the Governor put Mr. JEROME 
on trial on serious charges of incompetence, or worse. 
are unfounded and injurious, ought he not to be relieved of the burden 
which he has been forced to bear? Even if it does take time which 


If these charges 


Mr. Hugues can ill spare, is it not a mere matter of justice to go 
through Commissioner Hanp’s report, which was received last August, 
and pass upon the matter at once? Is it showing fairness to a highly 
deserving fellow official to keep him so long in the position of a possi- 
ble delinquent? The Governor, when he put th» District Attorney 
on trial, accepted a grave responsibility. That responsibility ought to 
be met, and met now. 
Science and Folly 

NTIVIVISECTION BILLS are most dangerous when they assume 
AN the mask of moderation. There is now before the Legislature of 
New York a licensing bill which carries peril just in proportion as it 
appeals to the uninformed and easy sentiments. ‘Under a licensing sys- 
tem the tendency will be to restrict animal experimentation to such per- 
sons as, according to the antivivisectionists, are alone entitled to employ 
it: namely, physicians who have been specially trained in physiology, 
pathology, and surgery. A mere chemist, such as Pasteur was, and 
a mere co ntry practitioner of medicine, such as Roperr Kocnu was, 
would surely not be accorded a license. Let us see how this license 
Dr. T. Lauper Brunton, one of the leading 
English physiologists and pharmacologists, wrote to Professor WELCH 
of the Johns Hopkins University : 


system works in practise. 


“Shortly after the antivivisection act was brought into force in England, Sir 
JOSEPH FAYRER and I were prevented from carrying on, at our own expense, experi 
ments on the action of snake poison and the best way of preventing death from it 

But at the very moment that we were prevented from doing the experiments 
here, the Government of India, knowing the importance of the research, as twenty 
thousand people die yearly from the bite of poisonous snakes in India, appointed 
their own officials, paying them salaries and providing them with all facilities to 
carry on the research in India which the Government at home was preventing Sit 
JOSEPH FAYRER and me from doing at our own expense.” 


Sir JosEPH FAYRER is one of the authorities of the world on poisonous 


A French pathologist, Professor CALMETTE of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, later perfected his antivenin (an antitoxin for cobra and other 


snakes. 


snake poisons), which is now used with great benefit by the population 
of India exposed to the bites of poisonous snakes. Another light on what 


is meant by license is thrown by these words of Lord Lister : 


“My own first investigations of any importance were a study of the process of 
inflammation in the transparent web of the frog’s foot I was then a young, 
unknown practitioner, and if the present law had been in existence, it might have 
been difficult for me to obtain the requisite licenses; and even if 1 had got them, it 
would have been impossible for me to have gone to a public laboratory to work. Yet 
without these early researches, which the existing law vould have prevented, I 
could not have found my way among the perplexing difficulties which beset me in 


developing the antiseptic system of treatment in surgery 


The battle is one between men like Lister—lined ap solid—and the 
cheap hysterics of ignorance, battling enthusiastically in defense of its 


shallow and blind emotions 
Antivivisection Errors 


NOTHER ASPECT of the licensing question has very serious 
Pi Import It is the intention of the bills to ‘ense not only 


‘‘nersons’’ who perform experiments on animals, but also ‘* places’ 


in which experiments are performed. To realize how great is the harm 
which such a measure as this, if enacted into law, might work, one has 
merely to think of what has happened in the past rreat diseast 
plagues. Texas fever in cattle, a disease of larg rtane 


vas worked out its cause and ode of prevention ascertal tl 
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country in the territory (perhaps ¢overing a thousand miles) in which 
the disease is endemic. Rinderpest (luckily still absent from this coun- 
try, but present in the Philippine Islands, and a most destructive dis- 
ease to cattle) is being worked out successfully over hundreds of miles 
of territory in which it prevails. The same is true with tuberculosis 
among milch herds in this and other countries. In India, where many 
more than five million persons have succumbed in less than ten years 
to the bubonic plague, the field-work just carried out in the infected 
villages has brought a solution of the manner in which the infection is 
earried. A national commission in 1900 investigated bubonie plague 
in San Francisco. There was great opposition to the investigation by 
the State Government, which refused to the commission permission to 
use the laboratories of the State University for its studies. It is not 
likely that under these ccnditions the State officials would have granted 
a license to make animal experiments to ascertain whether or not the 
commission was dealing with plague germs—which was the essential 
point of the inquiry—and for the decision of which the inoculation of 
rats or guinea-pigs was necessary. The present laws are at least strin- 
gent enough. Two young men have recently been convicted in the City 
of New York for vivisection which did not comply with existing law 
Dr. J. G. Curtis has well pointed out the absurdity and the danger 
in the collective clauses relating to anesthesia, in the clause relating to 
teaching, and in that clause relating to purposes for which experimenta- 
tion may be done—a tissue of solemn folly, raising questions which could 
be settled only in a court of law. There is no instance before the public 
to-day in which the conflict is more unmistakably between knowledge on 
the one hand and ignorance on the other. 


An Experiment 

OS ANGELES was the first American government to adopt the reeall. 
One of the city’s boodling Aldermen has since been turned out. On 
the carpet now is ARTHUR C. HARPER, the Mayor. Los Angeles doesn’t 
seem to like some of his appointments and some of his official con- 
nections and acts, and Mayor Harper is compelled to face another 
election to hold his office. If San Francisco, when it undertook to 
eall its boodling officials to account, instead of having to wait upon 
the tedious and uncertain remedy of the courts, had had the reeall, 
the situation in that distressed city would have surrendered to a crude 
but effective sort of justice two years ago. As it is now, the keenest 
punishment Scumirz will ever suffer will be the knowledge that he is 
forever cut off from the grafting profits of the machine and branded 
with the scorn of men. Rver has a chance of added punishment, but 
also a chance of assistance from the California courts. There are 
decidedly, however, two sides to the recall. The unfavorable side is that 
it may be used to diminish courage in a conscientious official. A man 
is put in office for a certain length of time, with responsibility not to 
please the majority all the time, but to do right and be wise, as shall 
be decided by the people with their better second thoughts. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was made on the assumption that not 
every immediate impression of the majority ought to be put into prac 
tise. The recall is built upon the opposite theory. Probably it would 
work well in some places and badly in others, like more than one device 

of government . 

Antiquity 

BEGINNING, tardy but promising, has at last been made toward 
saving the giant trees of California. After waiting four years, 
while lumbermen’s axes were ringing for a couple of hundred miles 
along the upper slopes of the Sierras, the bill introduced by Senator 
PERKINS, to make a national park of the Calaveras Grove, has at last 
been passed. The Minnesota lumberman who owns the grove will receive 
timber of equal value in the ‘‘unappropriated public domain,’’ and one, 
at least, of these groups of giant sequoias seems safe from destruction 
Although not the most remarkable of the groves, the Calaveras was the 
first one discovered—Mr. JoHN BIDWELL found it in 1841—and it is the 
one which most people have seen and about which most has been written 
It contains about one hundred really giant trees, four of which are 
over three hundred feet high, and many smaller ones. Only one of the 
ten other groves, the Mariposa, which is owned by the State of Cali 
fornia, is wholly safe. Large areas in the Grant and Sequoia National 
Parks are privately owned, and most of the other groves are in lum- 
bermen’s hands. If these marvels of nature were chopped down to fill 
some beautiful or heroic purpose, their loss might be in some sort 
repaid. Commercially, however, they are barely profitable. They ar 
split and blown with powder into the cheapest sort of lumber—fence 


posts, ‘‘shakes,’” and grape-vine stakes. The demand that they be 
saved can not be met with any accusation of sentimentality, unless it 
were sentimental to ask that the Parthenon be not pounded up into 
paving stones or Mount Vernon turned into a whisky distillery. No 
one who has spent a night under one of these giant sequoias and 


awakened in the crystalline glory of the Sierra morning to see the 
tree towering above him up into the blue, just as it towered centuries 
before America was discovered, has any doubt about the tragic eynicism 
of their destruction by a handful of red-faced ant-like humans They 
are, literally, the oldest living things in our world \nd when they are 


gone, they are gone, for the Sequoia gigantea is found only in California 
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This is a Picture of Congress in Session 
This cartoon would be more humorous if it did not picture so serious a state of 
affairs. The caption is literully true: this is all the real debate there is in Con- 
gress—the only instance where one man overcomes the will of another by argu- 
ment or persuasion occurs when a member of Congress seeks Cannon in his private 
chambers and begs him for the privilege of bringing a bill before the House for a 
vote. Read below what Congressman Hepburn says about the practise pictured here 


The People’s One Hour in Two Years 
By MARK SULLIVAN 


3 KXT MONDAY, March 15, a new Congress will come into 
being at Washington. There are a great many interest- 
ing things about this new Congress, and important things 
for it to do; some of them will be told in this paper 
next week and in succeeding weeks. But for the pres- 
ent, one thing is of surpassing importance—the people’s 
one chance in two years to make their influence felt on Cannonism. 

Soon after the House has come to order, Congressman DALZELL 
will arise, look at the Speaker, and make this motion: 


“IT move that the rules of the preceding Congress be the rules of the next.” 


The vote on that question is as important to the people of the United 
the old rules, which make CANNON an autocrat, or the new rules, which 
shear him of his power. (AIIl this was explained in Couutrer’s for last 
week; if you have not already read it, read it now Read now the 


States as the vote for a new President. It will mean the adoption of 


testimony of some present members of Congress on this point: 
Hayes of California: 


‘At the opening Congress . is master of itself for one hour only just 


long enough to pass a motion to make the rules of the prior Congress the rules 


of the opening one. . By this aet . the members vote away their independence 


and most of their power for two years beyond the possibility of recall.” 


Take advantage of that one strategic hour. Write to your member 
of Congress; tell him to vote against the adoption of the old rules, to 
vote in favor of taking away from CANNON the power of appointing 
the committees of Congress. 

Read now what Hepspurn of lowa has to say about the present 
situation. IleEpBURN is not a young colt kicking against the traces. He 
is seventy-six years old and has been in Congress for the last twenty- 
two years. He is the author of the railroad rate bill—as able a man 
and as powerful in the Republican Party as CANNON himself, but 
tongue-loose when he said these words on February 18 last, because 
he knew he was not coming back to the next Congress and CANNON 
can not visit resentment upon him. Here are his words: 

“Suppose that I want to call up a bill for the consideration of this 
House, how am I to do it? I must go to the Spe aker (in the Spe aker’s 
private chambers): I must negotiate with the Speaker; I must get the 
good-will of the Speaker If I can not succeed, if he disapproves, 

he will not recognize me. TI insist, Mr. Chairman, that this kind 
of procedure is degrading to the membe rship of the House Applause. 
No member ought to be compelled to go to another man, his equal and 


no more, a representative of a constituency m no whit superior to his 
l 


OWN, and asi hoy hig poo pri ileae of calling his WCaSuUT?’ to the atte 7 
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tion of the House. |Applause.| AND I DO NOT HESITATE TO ASSERT 
THAT IF OUR CONSTITUENTS KNEW WHAT WE HAVE DONE WITH OUR 
POWER, HOW WE HAVE BETRAYED OUR TRUST, HOW WE HAVE TURNED 
OVER THEIR RIGHTS TO ANOTHER MAN, ... NOT ONE OF US WOULD GET 
BACK AGAIN.’’ 

Having read this, look once more at the picture of ‘‘Congress in 
Session.’’ Then read some more from Congressman HepspurN, remem- 
bering again that, as power goes in Congress, he is one of the most 
powerful : 


“T have no power whatsoever that is not yielded to me by the gentleman from the 


Danville district [CANNON]. No matter how the mailed hand of the tyrant may be 
present, there is no appeal; his voice is the final voice, and he ean stifle, when he 
chooses, the voice of any member of this House.” 


Hear, now, the testimony of Hupparp, also of Iowa: 

“For instance, last year I believe that a large majority of this House favored 
free wood pulp. Many skilful members, well acquainted with the rules, were anxious 
to bring that measure forward for discussion and action, yet no path could be found 
before which the Speaker and the committee under his control did not stand as an 
insuperable obstacle.” 

Such is the result of the old rules; if you want new ones, write 
to your member of Congress. Be sure to tell him you want the power 
of appointing committees taken away from _CANNon. That is the very 
source and substance of his autocracy. Again the testimony of HepBurN : 

“Our committees are appointed, how? By the Speaker. Unrestrained, he is 
absolutely powerful, and his voice alone is heard in these appointments.” 


Some members like the old rules. They like the régime of CANNON; 
they want Congress to remain a Cannon star-chamber of suppression 
and evasion. Who are these? First of all, there is the-Cannon free- 





masonry, the little group who are the Grand Viziers of his régime 
DALZELL, PAYNE, SHERMAN, TAWNEY, and a very small number more. 
They are the chairmen of his important committees. By fawning, or 
by identity of interest, or by willingness to do his bidding, they have 
wormed their way to the inner places of power. They are well satisfied. 

sut there are more members than these who like the old rules. 
There are members who are very glad to have important measures 
smothered in CANNON’S morgue, to avoid the embarrassing necessity 
of going on record with an ‘‘aye’’ or a ‘‘nay’’ on an inecome-tax bill, 
for example—to have a husky old hardshell like CANNON willing to take 
the blame. Suppose you were a member of Congress. Suppose one 
end of your district were dominated by labor unions and the other end 
by wealthy persons living on incomes? Wouldn’t you be glad of a 
system which should let you dodge the necessity of voting on an 
income-tax bill? The case of these weak sisters is well stated by 
GARDNER Of Massachusetts (GARDNER is speaking frankly, with sarcasm ; 
he is one of the leaders of the movement to change the rules) : 

“As I have said, it may often be the case that a majority of the House wishes 
to conceal its attitude. I am sorry to say that at times I, myself, have been in that 
state of mind. Like every one else, I have often been only too glad when bills were 
smothered and have been as ready as the next man to take advantage of any situa- 
tion which could prevent the consideration of some awkward measure. For all that, 
it is a great question whether rules ought to be drawn in such a way as to protect 
members, like myself, who are timorous as to their individual fortunes. [Laughter 
and applause.] It is a great question whether rules should be drawn so that we can 
conceal our attitudes from our constituents. We are not sent here to conceal our 
attitudes, but to reveal them. I contend that after a measure of great publie impor 
tance has been thoroughly thrashed out in committee and has been favorably reported 
to the House the time has come for members to reveal their attitudes.” 


Write to your Congressman ; and observe how he votes next Monday. 
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The Purpose of this Announcement ts to Get in Touch with All the Readers of Collier's 
Who Are Interested in the Work of Congress and the Government at Washington 














EXT Monday, March 15, a new Congress will come 
into being at Washington. There is a new Presi- 
dent, a new Cabinet, a newly organized Senate—a 
new deal altogether. Nothing hangs over. All the 
important bills which were introduced in the old 
Congress but failed to pa§Shawe no standing in 
the new. They must be introduced again. Every- 





; thing must be done over, from the bottom up. The 
new Congress, as well as the new Administration, starts with a clean slate 

The new Congress will be the most important one within the memory 
of the present generation. Its immediate business at the coming special 
session will be the passage of a new tariff. After this will come the dis- 
cussion of at least six important measures: 

The income tax. 

The inheritance tax. 

The parcels-post. 

The postal savings bank. 

The revision of the currency. 

The limitation of injunctions. 

These are but a few of the more striking subjects. The new Con- 
gress must deal in a comprehensive way with the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law, and with the adjustment of the rights of labor and capital. 

Similarly, the new Administration, during its four years, will be 
engaged in work of momentous importance. To mention but one branch 
of the executive, the Department of Justice must bring to a conclusion, 
for or against the Government, these prosecutions: 

The suit against the Standard Oil Company. 

The suit to dissolve the Tobacco Trust 

The suit against the Powder Trust 

The suit against the Coal Trust 

The suit against the Harriman railroads. 

Several actions against railroads, under the Interstate Commerce 

Law, and land-fraud prosecutions in the West. 

It is the wish of (C‘OLLIER’S to focus the altention of the country on 
these important matters at Washington, to provide a medium through 
which the people may readily understand what is being done. Making 


laws is, at best, ¢ 


complex business, difficult to follow; unhappily there 
is, as the late Speaker Reed pointed out, a constant temptation for 
those who have secured power to make the work of Congress more com 


plex, so difficult to understand that even new members of Congress itself 


are kept in ‘‘wonder and perplexity.”’ But the ten or twelve important 


public measures in any session can be detached from the ten thousand 
minor bills, and their changing status kept before the public eye. With 
this accomplished, it will be easy to convey to Congress that knowledge 
of public opinion which Mr. Root had in mind when he said to the 
Legislature that elected him Senator: 

“Tf you think it will be beneficial . . . for example, as I now think it would be, 


to have a parcels-post . | would be glad to have you say so, and if you think I 
am wrong in that 1 would be glad to have you say that.” 


With this purpose, CoLurEerR’s, at the opening of the new Congress, 
will establish at Washington an editorial office under the name of 
Collier’s Congressional Record. This office will have three functions: 

It will treat in CoLLIER’s each week while Congress is in session 
the salient aspects of the most important business under discussion. 

It will answer questions from readers of CoLLIER’s about the work 
of Congress and the Government at Washington. 

It will maintain a simplified digest of the Congressional Record and 
a ecard index, in charge of a legislative expert, which will make it pos- 
sible, at election times or whenever else is desirable, to furnish readily 
the record of the votes of any member of Congress. 

Ir A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF OUR READERS ARE INTERESTED, COLLIER’S 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD WILL PUBLISH A SEPARATE PERIODICAL DEVOTED 
SOLELY TO THE WORK OF CONGRESS AND THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON. 
This periodical would cover these subjects more completely than is possi- 
ble in the regular issues of CoLLIER’s, for not all of half a million sub- 
scribers are sufficiently concerned with this one among many fields of 
human interest to justify a large amount of space. But if we can single 
out from among our readers a sufficiently large number to justify the 
work, we shall be glad to meet their demand with a separate periodical. 








| If you would be interested in a new periodical which 


|| would deal exclusively with the work of Congress 





and the Government at Washington, please write us. | 
Give us any suggestions or ask any questions which 
| 
you may have in mind. Address Collier’s Congressional ] 
1} 
Record. 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, or 901 _ || 
Munsey Building, Washington, District of Columbia 
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The **Silver Dart” flying over the frozen Bras d’Or Lakes at Baddeck, Cape Breton, February 27 

















Dr, Alewander Graham Bell’s motor-driven tetrahedral kite, with which experiments are now being made at Baddeck, Cape Breton 











Wilbur Wright flying at Pau, in Southern France 


Conquerors of the Air 
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The Trail of the Scientific Sportsmen that Will Open Up at a Ranch, Lead to Lake Victoria 


Nyanza, Cut Across to Uganda, and Round Up at 
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OR a fortnight or more after his 
return, Mr. Roosevelt will remain 
in seclusion in Oyster Bay. His 
time will be occupied in complet 
ing preparations for his trip to 
Africa. The party which will 
sail for Naples the latter part 
of Mareh will be known as the 
Roosevelt - Smithsonian Institu- 
© tion Expedition. When Charles 
C4 1D. Walcott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and curator of the National Mu 





seum, heard that President Roosevelt was planning to 
vo to Africa at the expiration of his term of office. 


Dr. Walcott immediately sought permission to send rep 
resentatives of the Smithsonian with Mr. Roosevelt for 
to the collections of the National 
The cooperative plan, as agreed upon, provides 


the purpose of adding 
Museum 


for the sending of three representatives of the Smith 
sonian Institution— Major Edgar A. Mearns, United 
States Army, retired; Edmund Heller, and J. Alden 


Loring. Mr. Roosevelt will be accompanied by his son 
Kermit, who, with his father, will shoot the big game, 
and who will take the photographs. The expenses of 
the expedition (save the cost of transporting specimens 
from Africa to Washington, District of Columbia) will 
be divided into five equal shares, Mr. Roosevelt paying 
Smithsonian Institution three of these 
cash outlay of the Smithsonian will not 
come out of any fund of the institution. Dr. Walcott 
has raised the entire amount from personal friends who 
are interested in advancing the work of the National 
Museum 

The expedition, so far as the Smithsonian Institution is 
in charge of Major Mearns, a 
the Medieal Corps of the army. lor 
doctor, but during that 
he became well known as a naturalist and as a collector 
Major 
thority on zoology and botany, is one of the 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, and has 
widely on bird subjects. Mr. Heller is a graduate ot Le 
land Stanford University, and although a man 
he is a thoroughly trained naturalist. His present posi 
tion is that of assistant curator of the Museum of Ve1 
tebrate Zoology in the University of California. He 
companied Dr. Daniel G. Eliot and Carl E. Ackeley on 
Africa for the Field Columbian Mu 
party collected big-game specimens in thos« 
\friea which M1 will 
Ackeley, the Field Columbian Museum taxi 
lifted taxidermy from the 
es and put it on that of the arts.” Mi 
important 


two and the 
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made a specialty of collecting the smaller mammals. It 
is said of him that when all other traps and baits fail 
he can devise a trap and select a bait that will entice 
any of the smaller wild animals into captivity. In three 
months of 1898 he made the highest record for a travel 
ing collector. The National Museum had sent him on 
a three months’ journey through Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Belgium, and during that time he sent 
to the museum nine hundred well-prepared specimens of 
small mammals. 

An important member of the party, who is already 
in Africa, is Mr. R. J. Cunninghame. He will act as guide, 
and will be chief of transportation and manager of the 
caravan. He is now emgaged in assembling materials 
and supplies for the use of the expedition. Mr. Cun 
ninghame is an English field man who has guided many 
hunting parties in Africa. He was with Sir Harry H 
Johnston on his expedition to Lake Victoria Nyanza and 
ranganyika. He was the chief hunter for the Field Co 
lumbian Museum expedition. Mr. Cunninghame is also 
an experienced collector of natural-history 
having secured specimens for the British 
Norway and in Africa. 

Upon arriving at Naples, the expedition will immedi 
ately reembark for Mombasa. This seaport and naval 
station, which is the headquarters of the British East 
African Company, will be reached in April. With as 
little delay us possible Mr. Roosevelt will proceed to the 
ranch of Sir Alfred Pease, and then to the Ju-Ju ranch, 
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which is owned by a nephew of the late Senator Me 
Millan of Michigan. He will spend only enough time on 
these ranches to become acclimated; then the expedition 
will travel by the Uganda Railway to Nairobi and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, a distance of about six hundred and 
fifty miles. Lake Nyanza, which lies between British 
Kast Africa and German East Africa, at an elevation of 
3.880 feet, is one of the chief sources of the White Nile. 
Thence the expedition will cross into Uganda, a native 
kingdom of British East Africa. If all goes well, Khar- 
tum will be reached in April, 1910, and then the expe 
dition will go down the Nile to Cairo. 


The White Rhinoceros 


BUCH of the hunting will be done in Brit- 
ish East Africa, with the Uganda Rail 
Way used as a base of supplies and a 
ready means of transporting specimens. 
Mr. Roosevelt desires to obtain for the 
National Museum two adult specimens, 
one of each sex, of the animals which 
he may meet in Darkest Africa. Two 
specimens only are all that he will kill, no matter how 
plentiful the game may prove to be. In this connection, 
it is well to set at rest a false report to the effect that 
the game preserves in Africa, under the control of certain 
foreign governments, were to be opened to the President 
and his expedition, with permission to shoot at will. Mr. 
Roosevelt will decline all such invitations. He will shoot 
only in places where the hunting is open to all. He be 
lieves that for an American to take advantage of per- 
mission to shoot on government reservations in Africa 
would be exactly the same as for an Englishman or a 
Frenchman to be given permission by the United States 
to shoot at will in Yellowstone Park. With other honest 
sportsmen, Mr. Roosevelt shares the belief that wild ani 
mals on reservations should be protected. The Presi 
dent’s theory is that permission to one person to 
shoot on a reservation would lead eventually to per- 
mission to others, and in the end the game would be 
annihilated. 

The expedition will also endeawor to obtain specimens 
of African birds, as well as of the smaller mammals. 
Some collections may be made of fresh-water fish, and 
specimens of plant life will be secured, although this 
will be a by-product of the expedition. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in private conversation, expressed the 
hope that he might secure a specimen of the white rhi 
This led one of his arch-enemies in the Senate, 
Mr. Rayner of Maryland, to say in debate: “I am not a 
game butcher; but I am a sort of zoologist and natural 
ist both. I know something about zoology, and | know 
there has never been any such thing on the face of the 
earth as a white rhinoceros.” The white rhinoceros (rhi 
noceros simus), or square-mouthed rhinoceros, was very 
plentiful at one time in South Africa. Such mammals 
are seldom seen nowadays, but that they exist even to 
day is generally accepted by naturalists and African 
big-game hunters. 

For the months immediately following his exit from 
Africa in the spring of 1910, Mr. Roosevelt has three 
engagements, .the exact dates for which are as yet nee 
essarily indefinite. He will deliver three series of lee- 
tures, at Oxford, at the Sorbonne in Paris, and at the 
University of Berlin. As a hint of the President’s fore- 
handedness and capacity as a worker, it is worth saving 
that all these lectures are already written 
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4 OU ask me to speak about vigor of body. I believe in it 
for its own sake. I believe in it still more as an aid to 
vigor of mind, and above all, to vigor of character. But 
I do not believe in it at all if it is made an end instead 
of a means, and especially if play is permitted to become 





the serious business of life. 

High proficiency in sport is not necessary in order to get good out 
of it; altho, of course, it is in every way bad to show a slipshod indiffer- 
ence to high proficiency, an unwillingness or inability to put one’s 
whole heart into a struggle. Personally, as you know, I am not really 
good at any games. Perhaps in my time | came nearer to being fairly 
good as a walker, rider, and rifle-shot than in any other way; but | was 
never more than an average good man even in these three respects. 

Whatever success | have had in game-hunting—and it has been by 
no means noteworthy—has been due, as well as I can make it out, to 
three causes: first, common sense and good judgment ; second, persever- 
ance, which is the only way of allowing one to make good one’s own 
blunders ; third, the fact that I shot as well at game as at a target. This 
does not make me hit diffieult shots, but it prevented my missing easy 
shots, which a good target-shot will often do in the field. Most of my 
bears, for instance, were killed close up, and the shots were not difficult 
so long as one did not get rattled. Now, of course, the possession and 
practise of these three qualities did not make me by any means as suc- 
cessful a hunter as the men who in addition to possessing them were also 
better shots than IT was, or who had greater power of endurance, or who 
were more skilled in plainseraft and wooderaft. But they did enable 
me to kill a reasonable quantity of big game and to do it in ways that 
have made my observations of value to the faunal or outdoor naturalist. 
Besides, I knew what I wanted, and was willing to work hard to get it. 

In short, | am not an athlete; .I am simply a good, ordinary, out 
of-doors man. You speak of my recent hundred-mile ride. Now this 





was no feat for any young man in condition to regard as worth speaking 
about; twice out in the cattle country, on the round-up, when I was 
young, I have myself spent thirty-six hours in the saddle, merely dis- 
mounting to eat or change horses; the hundred-mile ride represented 
what any elderly man in fair trim can do if he chooses. In the summer 
| often take the smaller boys for what they call a night picnic on the 
Sound; we row off eight or ten miles, camp out, and row back in the 
morning. Each of us has a light blanket to sleep in, and the boys are 
sufficiently deluded to believe that the chicken or beefsteak I fry in 
bacon fat on these expeditions has a flavor impossible elsewhere to be 





obtained. Now these expeditions represent just about the kind of thing 
I do. Instead of rowing, it may be riding, or chopping, or walking, or 
playing tennis, or shooting at a target. But it is always a pastime 
which any healthy middle-aged man fond of outdoors life, but not an 
athlete, can indulge in if he chooses. 

| think my last sentence covers the whole case—that is, when I say 
“if he chooses.” It has always seemed to me that in life there are two 
wavs of achieving success, or, for the matter of that, of achieving what 
is commonly called greatness. One is to do that which can only be done 
by the men of exceptional and extraordinary abilities. Of course this 
means that only this one man can do it, and it is a very rare kind of 
success or of greatness. The other is to do that which many men could 
do, but which, as a matter of fact, none of them actually does. This is 
the ordinary kind of suecess or kind of greatness. Nobody but one of 
the world’s rare geniuses could have written the Gettysburg speech, 
or the second inaugural, or met as Lincoln met the awful crises of the 
Civil War. But most of us ean do the ordinary things, which, however, 
most of us do not do. My own successes have come within this seeond 
eategory. Any fairly hardy and healthy man can do what I have 
done in hunting and ranching if he only really wishes to, and will take 
the pains and trouble, and at the same time use common sense. 

Any one that chose could lead the kind of life I have led, and any 
one who had led that life could if he chose—and by “choosing,” I of 
course mean choosing to exercise in advance the requisite industry, 
judgment, and foresight, none of them to an extraordinary degree 


have raised my regiment or served in positions analogous to those in 
which T have served in eivil life YAecctore (ewriec&- 


[The substance of this statement, given on February 1. 1909, on request of the 





editor of OvTDOOR AMERICA, was contained in a letter written by Mr. Roosevelt four 








vears ago.| 
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RE you one of those 
to whom _ outdoors 
signifies sport only, 
or something techni- 
cal, or something eso- 
teric? Probably you are—and 
therefore, that we may start on 
level terms, I shall devote my 
space this month to telling you 
the reason of OuTDOOR AMERICA 
3 and what it stands for. 
The reason is easily found: it is no less than the re- 
sponse of the National Weekly to the outdoorward move- 
ment which is expressing itself in country living—with 
all that implies, from cows to horses and from cabbages 
to violets; in travel, in adventure, in mountaineering, 
in shooting, and in fishing; in yachting, in golf, and in 
general athletics; in riding, in driving, and in automo- 
biling; in nature, in photography, and in animal and 
bird life generally. 

In a word, America, getting into the open, demands 
recognition and needs interpretation. 

We are going to discover and to cultivate your play 
instinct, to tempt you out of doors, to lead you into the 
garden, into the woods, across the fields, and up the 
mountains. And, so doing, we shall make you a healthier, 
happier citizen. Confidentially, here is the underlying 
thought of Ourpoork AMERIcA—to stimulate an interest 
in the outdoor world and to be helpful in its direction. 
For the great outdoors is a leveler and a broadener; and 
to broaden men and women is to lessen the unworthiness 
of petty thinking and the unhappiness of unkind speak- 
ing. Who has climbed to the top of a mountain—even a 
small one—without experiencing a sense of exaltation as 
the landscape spread out below and the horizon tempted 
to imaginative worlds just over the ridge yonder? 

The most worth-while men I have known the world 
over have been outdoor men. Not necessarily experts 
at a single game or two—but men who play a little, who 
get into the open, whether it be to handle a trowel in 
the garden, or an oar on the river, or to throw leg over 
a horse, or to pick up a golf club, or merely to go for 
a stroll. You must have a clean body if you are to 
have a clean mind, and it is unlikely that you can have 
a clean body unless you take it out for fresh air and 
purify its cells through stimulating its blood. 

With clean blood in the body and with clean thoughts 
in the head there’ll be laughter in the heart; and 
Almighty God and the United States of America are best 
served by a clean and a happy people. 

So OuTpoorR AMERICA will wake your soul to the 
sunlight through getting you into the open, which 
is only another and an attractive method of exhort- 
ing you to Christian living. 


Let Us Help You 


ND you may be sure OuTpooR AMERICA. will be prac- 
tical as well as inspiring. Without theory we 
should be lacking practise; but theory, however praise- 
worthy, fails of being beneficial if it leads not to some- 
thing practical. Only by being practical may we be help- 
ful; and next to being stimulating, which is used here 
also as another word for entertaining, OUTDOOR AMERICA 
intends to be helpful, literally so. 

I am going to take you where the delicious fragrance 
of the woods and the mysterious sign language of the 
wild folk will seduce you to nature loving; I shall lead 
you adventuring where the feel of the wind blowing in 
your face stirs the blood; and I shall bring you home to 
where the scent of the freshly turned soil and of the 
newly mown hay will make you glad to be alive. I am 
going to show you both the beauties and the economies 
of country living. 

In the truly practical side of OUTDOOR AMERICA you 
will find help, whether your problem is the building of a 
country home, the making of a flower garden or a vege- 
table patch, the care of your stock—from horses to dogs, 
the safe handling of your automobile, the intelligent 
guidance of your own efforts in sport, or the place to fish 


and shoot, and how. There is also that other recurring 
problem coming annually to many men of small incomes 
viz., how to get the wife and, the babies away from 


town into the country. 

And you who sleep with closed windows in air-tight 
rooms—I am going to help you—to drag you if need be 

into the open, that your lungs may get life and your 
heart gladness. 

Of camping there will be much, both narrative and 
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“To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honor while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 


“To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth.” 




















instructive, for going camping is one of the easiest and 
most delightful forms of outdoor life, and within the 
reach of nearly every one. You need not really go into 
the wilderness, you know, to enjoy the pleasures of life 
under canvas, and OuTpooR AMERICA will show you 
where and how. Then, too, camp life offers such a van- 
tage-point from which to study the human animal! | 
commend it to the gentler sex. Were I a woman I would 
not marry a man until I had gone camping with him— 
which need not be so unconventional as it sounds. 


Give the Child a Chance 


rINHE other day, in the House of Representatives, a 

member violently opposed a bill to appropriate 
$15,000 to the District of Columbia for the maintenance 
of a public-school playground. In the course of this gen- 
tleman’s foolish talk, he laid great emphasis on the ab- 
surdity of spending money for such a purpose and scoffed 
at the idea of children needing to be taught to play. 

If that narrow-visioned legislator will come over to 
New York for a day I will undertake to show him great 
numbers of little kids down on the East Side whose 
back-tenement and workaday life, from the time they 
could totter, has withheld from them all knowledge of 
play. As pathetic a sight as ever fell under my eye was 
a group of these on a New York public playground learn 
ing the very simple games of tag and of hop-scotch. It 
had pathos enough to draw tears from even a corpora- 
tion Senator. 

Vigorous, wholesome exercise for children is almost as 
essential as fresh air. To deprive them of their play is 
to stunt the growing body and starve the childish imag 
ination; surely the heart pities the little kid in whom 
the play instinct has been repressed and the imagination 
thus circumscribed. Parents of intelligence are trying 
to encourage rather than to check this play instinct. It 
is an unenlightened man, indeed, who disputes the need 
—not luxury, but need—of play to the youngsters. 

And if play is admittedly indispensable for the child of 
average well-to-do parentage, how very needful is it then 
to the closely housed children of unhealthful tenements, 
whose morals are warped by a vitiated atmosphere and 
whose little bodies attain to only a semblance of the 
form God intended them to reach. 


Saving Your Money 


ND that other big, human movement of national im- 
portance 





the one making for the husbanding of 
our natural resources; the one that is called the con- 
servation movement, which means the preservation of our 
forests and waterways and the protection of our bird 
and animal life. Do not get the idea that this has no 
personal appeal for you. ( 

I am going to show you that it has; that it goes into 
your very pocket, whether vou area farmer or a doctor, 
whether you sell boots or spades or bank stock or nails. 

[I am going to show you that protecting birds alone 
means millions of dollars saved to the agricultural inter 
ests of America. Perhaps, too, you are one of those who 
think the agricultural situation is no concern of yours, 
because it happens that you earn your living adding col 
umns of figures instead of hoeing rows of potatoes 
Don’t make that mistake. On the farm back door hangs 
the industrial thermometer of the United States; and 
do not you of the town forget it. If crops are good 
times are good; if crops are bad, times are bad, and 
money is tight. 

A lot of otherwise well-meaning citizens dismiss this 
big national question as the worthy though sentimental 





effort of the idealists; another lot nod ap- 
provingly at the endeavors of the “idealists,” 
a e a but give no aid because they are ignorant; a 


great many more give no help because they 

think conservation does not concern their in- 
dividual worldly welfare—does not touch their pocket. 
Well, it does—and Ovurpoor AMERICA will prove it. 

Meanwhile, hold this thought—when the loss to farm 
crops from insects amounts to nearly six millions of dol- 
lars a year, the subject of protecting the birds that feed 
on the insects which destroy the crops may scarcely be 
classed as among the worthy endeavors of impractical 
sentimentalists. I have said that before, often—but it 
will bear repetition. 

I shall prove to you also why the Good Roads Move- 
ment should have your enthusiastic support, because 
I shall show you that good roads mean a cheap haul for 
the farmer; and a cheap haul for the farmer means 
cheaper vegetables for you and for me, who perhaps can 
not get into the country to raise them for ourselves. 
And I shall convince the farmer also that contribution 
to good roads construction is cheaper in the long run 
than oats and wagon repairs, or—now that he is begin- 
ning to use the automobile—than new tires. 


The Greatest Virtues 


te properly conducted games of our youth are not 
only a powerful influence for clean minds and 
bodies, but make also for courage—one of that trinity 
of greatest virtues—Truth, Courage, Charity. 

And courage should interest Americans because of its 
practical value; it leads to success in the workaday 
world. I know a man, no longer young—though still 
full of vigor and the joy of living—to whom the dangers 
of the hunting field are an inspiration rather than a 
deterrent. Without being reckless, he is bold, sometimes 
at the risk of his neck. One of these days, when the 
going is treacherous, he may even be killed at. a jump; 
but that splendid courage which makes him dauntless in 
the field as well as out of it, is the same spirit with 
which, out of ideas and hard work, he has built one of 
the greatest organizations the business world knows. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott said the other day in the course of 
a sermon to the Yale students: ‘I do not know how many 
accidents are due to football, or how many deaths result 
from the game; but I do know you can not develop 
manly courage without facing real perils, and it is worth 
all it costs, if it is necessary in order to get this courage.” 

One needs no quality so much, if one would do any- 
thing worth while. Courage to fight, courage to do 
right, courage to play the game, and courage to play 
fair, whether in the wilderness or on the playground or 
in the office. The fighters in this world are the ones who 
accomplish things—from George Washington to Theodore 
Roosevelt; from John Calvin to Lyman Abbott. We are 
all soldiers of the Lord of Hosts, one way or another, 
even if we do not wear the clerical waistcoat. 

The thin-blooded and the unthinking throw up their 
hands at every injury in football. But the field of hard, 
rigorous sport gives courage; and courage gives manli- 
ness, and manliness induces gentleness of heart, which 
means consideration. And next to courage, considera- 
tion, as another expression of charity, is one of the three 
most worth-while virtues. 

Keep me unafraid, O Lord. 

Courage is a national asset, and the play and the 
temper of the outdoor world are potent stimulants. 

So OurpooR AMERICA stands for courage. 





Play or Pay 


S STRENGTH without fairness is like unto the let 
y ter of the law before the spirit gives it life, so 


OurTpooR AMERICA stands also for fair play; “P. P.,” 
those mystie letters which our forebears incorporated in 
all sporting engagements, which mean play or pay. They 


mean also to be generous in victory and gallant in de 
feat; to play like a gentleman—which means, like a 
sportsman; for the word sportsman is only a synonym 
of gentleman, and refers not to the quality of the play 
but to quality of conduct in play. Above all else does 
“Pp. P.” mean—be a man, win or lose 

It is not the value of the prize, but the thrill of hon 
orable contest that rejoices the heart of the sportsman. 

These are some of the things for which OuTpoor 


AMERICA stands. We intend that it shall be entertain- 
ing, inspiring, helpful; and welcome any suggestions 
and all eriticisms from our readers 
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The Promised Land 


SERHAPS many, certainly one, hope-sus- 
taining advantage, accrued to the an- 
cients from their small and untraveled 
world. To them the land of the heart’s 
desire was a real land, geographically 
situated. Beyond the north wind, per- 
haps just beyond Thrace, was the 
blessed country of the Hyperboreans. 
Beyond the sunset lay the happy islands of the Hes- 
perides. It is true none but the heroes had found 
these places and returned, but they were none the, less 
there, an abiding solace to world-sick and disheartened 
souls. They retreated but slowly, the one over to the 
northward, the other ever sinking upon the horizon of a 
farther west until earth held no more secret places, and 
they vanished. And we are left with the old weari- 
ness, the old desiring dream still unextinguished, but 
with the need of satisfying it in a new way and with a 
new hope. However, we have things to help us which 
they had not, the experience of their mistakes, the ac- 
cumulating wisdom of an older world, and, most of all, 
that clue that leads us to the heart of the mystery in 
the words of Him who said: “The kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” So the wise to-day no more look fruit 
lessly toward the sunset, nor for a region beyond some 
ultimate Jordan, but, instead, by inquiry, by examination 
of life as they find it, of its failures and evil tendencies, 
and yet more by an-appreciation of its happy possibili- 
ties, they seek to make the land of hope and promise 
appear and blossom all about us. 

Of our mistakes, perhaps, none is chargeable with so 
sad a harvest of human failure and misery as the in- 
stitution of the great cities and their malignant ten 
dency to grow greater without apparent end. It is not 
strange that a credulous people harken to their call. 
Their voices seem to say: “Here is wealth, here is fame, 
here are opportunity and pleasure, this is civilization. 
Henceforth the world is to live in cities!” But the 
wise know that for the many the cities do not hold these 
things, and*they suspect that the few who have secured 
them did not find them there. For if we search the 
metropolis for its great, behold we find that they have 
all come from small places! It is not the great city 
that has bred them, but the land! It is the farm, the 
village, the village-like city that has endowed them with 
their superabundant strength, that has molded their 
habits of mastery and success; so that the metropolis 
appears, indeed, the place where the strong, whom the 
land has produced, go to fulfil themselves and bear 
their fruit. 

But what of those who come unendowed with this 
preeminent fitness? What has the metropolis for its 
millions too weak to blossom? 

Surely not fame, nor wealth, nor ease, nor luxury, but 
instead the bitter daily contact with those desired things 
which they can never share; and the roar and weariness 
of city streets, the foul air of crowded buildings, and 
labor that neither expands the soul nor makes for mate- 
rial independence, but is the slavery of the dumb part 
of a relentless machine that can not change or rest till 
it is worn out and thrown aside. 

It is a sad conclusion, but neither for war nor for 
the arts of peace are those lost in these great hives 
made better fit. Thus the professed aim of our institu- 
tions, the greatest well-being of the many, is defeated. 
It is plain, therefore, that we must search out a better 
way, and search leads with no uncertainty to the coun- 
try. Ages ago, perhaps, similar civic sicknesses were pre- 
scribed for in the fable of the earth-born Antzeus, whose 
giant strength withered when he was lifted above the 
earth, but was increased sevenfold when cast upon it. All 
human experience and wisdom are to the same effect, for 





Making a Country Home 
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all wealth ultimately is produced from the soil or the sea, 
and those nearest its source are alone most nearly self- 
reliant and freed from the dependence and slavery of an 
industrialism run riot. Humanly speaking, the promised 
land is the land itself. It is the hope alike for the idle, 
unhappy rich, for the hopeless, miserable city poor, and 
for those in-between classes who might escape but do 
not know the way. These are the families that have 
started downward, heirs to a little property which they 
have no ability to increase; men and women with edu- 
cated tastes and sensibilities, but with no excelling tal- 
ent; those who rebel against commercial ideals and the 
confinement of the office, a rebellion which, after all, is 
only the warning instinct of nature to escape to the 
fields before health and the opportunities for happy use- 
fulness have gone forever. To these the great city is 
in one sense doubly cruel, for they are most keenly sensi- 
tive to the lack of those advantages from which they 
are barred, and they are the especial prey to the well- 
founded apprehension of still more restricted means and 
ultimate poverty. These are they to whom the land 
offers most, so that if a preacher of the gospel of this 
new exodus were to arise he would do well to address 
them first. And if he should exhort them to go forth 
and found the Perfect Village, what would his words 
mean to them, what would be his conception of the 
Perfect Village, and how would this village differ from 
others? 

Primarily thus: Each house would be placed on a 
sufficient plot of land to supply the necessities of life 
to the householder. From five to twenty acres are enough, 
and, for social reasons, the houses should be as near 
together as plots of this size will allow. Such as wish 
to farm “professionally,” as we might say, may have 
larger holdings near by, but our first principle is that 
each householder, with the garden produce, the fruits, 
the fodder, the poultry and cows of his own demesne, 
shall be economically self-supporting, or nearly so. 

After this the question rises: ‘Are there any other 
aspects in which this village would be different from 
ordinary American villages?” 

And the answer would be “Yes,” in that all buildings 
would be designed in accordance with that law of beauty 
which prohibits pretentiousness of all kinds and com- 
mands that all things be adapted to their purpose with 
the greatest economy of means. Every ornament upon 
a house, every garden, every lawn that can not explain 
and justify itself should be forbidden. ‘The result will be 
that the householders will have beautiful places and 
economical ones. Furthermore, the availability of such 
material as may be found upon the land will be consid 
ered, whether there be sand-pits for concrete building or 
a native stone or timber. There is appropriateness and 
charm in the use of such materials wherever practicable. 


Placing the House 


ND, where should the house be placed? Not upon a 
ve high hill with a far view incessantly in one’s eyes, for 
the mind lives best with the intimate details of a pleas 
ant foreground, but upon some gentle rise of ground, or 
on the rim of some mild pastoral valley. And the site 
once determined, the principle of the “close” should be 
observed, for that house only is rightly placed which is 
hidden with its little lawn and gardens from the eyes 
of the world. We have all felt the mystery and delight of 
some cottage nestling behind an impenetrable screen 
of lilacs and syringas and flowering currant, and have 


left the road to peep through the gateway. Shrubs that 
smell sweet are best for this purpose, but in the line of 
the enclosure, at the right places, there should also be 
set evergreens, for the sake of the green in winter. The 
pine that once grew everywhere, and now in the farming 
countries is nearly forgotten, is a marvelous tree for use 
about houses in the country, and especially on the west, 
for a sunset seen through old pines is very beautiful. 
They grow slowly, but in the Perfect Village one must 
plant for the future; and so we shall also plant walnut 
trees and hickory and, if the soil and altitude permit, 
chestnuts. 

The lawns about the house should not be very large, 
for lawns produce nothing and are a source of expense, 
and so strike a note of pretense and wastefulness. More- 
over, small lawns within an enclosure are more effective 
than very broad ones, in which the detail and texture 
of the grass are lost. Very large lawns are like the pro- 
fuse and unnecessary use of expensive fabrics. But the 
land immediately about the close should be the pasture, 
and the close should have openings through it, giving 
upon vistas of green or brown or white according to the 
season, and in summer disclosing the pleasant view of 
browsing sheep or cattle beneath the trees. 


The Gardens an “ Outside Room” 


a. side the garden is laid, and usually it 

should be upon the south, it should be linked to 
the house as if a part of it—an outdoor room—and it 
should not be too large, for in large gardens flowers lose 
their personality and effectiveness. They become, as 
architects say, “out of seale.” Very large gardens should 
be broken into separately enclosed parts. In the perfect 
gardens of the world we have the sense of an enchanted 
privacy, so that, like them, our gardens should be walled 
or hedged with evergreens. But if there is a view to be 
won, there should be an archway in the enclosure, at the 
end of one of the paths, which are the axes of the garden, 
for a suggestion of the outside landscape enhances the 
sense of delightful intimacy within. Moreover, a little 
fountain or a pool is desirable, for the sight of water, 
the sound of its silver trickling, have a world-old charm 
for us. The passing clouds are mirrored in it, and in 
summer the birds drink at it. 

Of the flowers to be planted, the simple ones of the 
old-fashioned New England gardens are best. In the 
early spring, crocuses, jonquils, tulips, hyacinths, nar 
cissus. Later, foxglove, campanula, blue larkspur, peo 
nies red and white, iris and phlox, tiger lilies and snap 
dragon, and, of course, a plot for roses and trellises for 
sweetpeas. The perfumes of a garden should be espe 
cially regarded, for at night the perfect garden is mag 
ical. Lilies of the valley and violets there should be in 
the shade of the south wall, and tuberose and beds of 
old-fashioned aromatie fraxinella, and shrubs of lemon 
verbena and sweetbriar, and layender for the linen 
presses. Upon the house honeysuckle should be trained, 
and sweetbriar planted against the walls, for on sum 
mer nights, after rain, no smell is sweeter than their 
mingling fragrance. . 

At the foot of the flower garden, and divided from it 
by a wall, over which flames the blossom fire of the fruit 
trees, is the fruit garden. Here is a glory of color in 
May; in July the cherry harvest, and, each in its season, 
plum, peach, pear, quince, and apple, the grapes and the 
berries—all the blessings of our wonderful land. 

Beyond this again the vegetable garden is laid out, 
large enough to meet the needs of the entire household 
and not so large that, if need be, the household can not 
care for it. Here in summer is the wonderful profusion 
of our vegetable luxuries, and the winter supplies for the 
root-house. 
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As for the house itself, its character and design, here 
again the rule of simplicity and elegant suitability to 
purpose should be invoked. The old farmhouses of New 
England and New York were built by men who had no 
other end but utility in view, and they are still the best. 
Roof-lines broken into useless gables, unmeaning orna- 
ment, showy paint, are bad art, a source of wasteful 
expense, and wearying, depressing things to live with. 

In our climate a house in the country should be low, 
or give the effect of being low and little exposed to win- 
ter winds. Two stories are enough, and there is a pecul- 
iar charm in rambling, single-story wings. There is a 
peculiar charm also in passing through the French win- 
dows of the living room down but a single step to a 
little patch of lawn, or out upon a small brick terrace 
where potted shrubs may be set in summer. A house 
up high is never quite so friendly to its gardens and 
lawns. 

Two verandas, neither of them large, are enough—one 
upon the north for hot summer afternoons, one upon the 
west for the sunset. Veranda space that is not used is 
bad economy, and, worst of all, darkens the lower rooms. 
No room in the houses of the Perfect Village should be 
a stranger to the sun. 

At the close of this uninterrupted discourse the 
Stranger might well smile and ask if we thought that 
any such village would ever be realized. 

Well, perhaps not the Periect Village itself, but ap- 
proximations to it, yes. In Japan and the Old World 
countries they already exist. If you doubt it, motor or 
drive or bicycle or, best of all, walk through some of the 
garden countries of England, Devon for example, and 
vour hope will be revived. The essential ideas from 





which our picture is drawn are humanly reasonable and, 
therefore, possible and even probable of realization. For, 
contrast the possibilities offered in a community, say, 
of a dozen or twenty such houses with the possibilities 
which the same outlay of capital offers in the metropolis. 
As the basis for the cost of each place, it is right to 
take the capital sum on which the owners would pay 
rent in the city. A thousand dollars a year secures 
a small, ill-lighted flat, yet for ten or twelve thousand 
dollars, expended wisely, unpretentiously, observing, first 
of all, the aim of utility in all things, such a place as 
we have pictured may be created, and by the sacrifice 
of some luxuries of space and convenience for half 
that sum. 

The great resource of the mind is, unquestionably, 
reading, and to-day books are practically as available 
in the country as in the town. All the essential books 
of the world may be possessed, at most, for a few hun- 
dred dollars. The current books are circulated by post 
through the book clubs, almost every village now has 
its library, and newspapers and periodicals are universal. 
For music and the play and pictures, it is true one must 
go to the town, but an occasional week or month in 
some center that affords these things, with a mind 
whetted by deprivation, is perhaps the best way to 
enjoy and profit by the arts. How many of those whose 
life is in the town make continuous use of their artistic 
advantages ? 

For the rest—lawn tennis, baseball, croquet, golf of 
a kind, swimming, riding—are all natural in such a 
community as ours. Perhaps, too, some youth keeps a 
dozen beagles, and in the autumn and the open days of 
winter hunts our native hare, the cotton-tail. Fishing 
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and shooting are not unlikely, and are capable of great 
development by those who will take trouble and can 
afford a small expense; and, possibly, almost certainly 
in Pennsylvania and the Southern States, some one in 
the neighborliood keeps foxhounds. 

For those public-spirited enough to take an interest 
in polities, the affairs of village, town, and county offer 
a far more agreeable and promising field for activity 
than the boss-ruled, congested wards of a great city 
where the voters are strangers to each other. And our 
native-born farming class, although perhaps depleted in 
its strength by the trend of its restless sons to the city, 
although perhaps narrowed somewhat by continuous 
work, unrelieved by amusement and new ideas, is still 
the most wonderful average body of men and women 
that civilization has ever produced. To the city-bred 
man who goes among them simply, unpretentiously, 
desirous of throwing in his lot with them, their virtues 
will be revealed and their friendship given. 

Perhaps as a last objection the Stranger might say: 
“But the year in the country is a long one, for it is 
half winter.” Well, it is only those who have waited 
long, and toward the last a little wearily, that know the 
full, delicious intoxication of the spring. It is only to 
eyes that have endured the brown, bleak dreariness of 
March and early April who can understand the passion 
of June and the breath of the clover fields or yet the 
golden death of these beautiful things in the fall. And 
even when winter has come all too soon again, only 
those who know the whitened stubble fields with the 
mice tunnels under the crust, who know the still woods 
with the record of the wild life traced in the new snow, 
can understand its compensations. 


Polar Bear Antics in Captivity 


A 


99 F ALL animals ever exhibited, probably 
* none gave such continual amusement 
to spectators as the two hulks of Are- 
tic flesh that for ten years occupied 
the polar bear den in the New York 
Zoological Park. 

Caught as cubs on the island of Nova 
Zembla off the coast of 
Siberia, they passed the first months of 
their captivity on a whaler, and _ finally 
found their way into the hands of the wild- 
animal dealer, Carl Hagenbeck of Ham- 
burg. 

In Hamburg they graduated from an 
animal training school and were shipped 
to Copenhagen, where for several years 
Hagenbeck exhibited them in an “Animal 
Panorama,” a method by which he shows 
groups of live animals without the cus- 
tomary ironwork or network that holds 
them captive. 

From the day they were liberated in the 
New York Zoological Park their clever and 
clownish actions made them the star feature. 

A common air-tight beer keg atforded 
them hours of amusement. After rolling 
it about the den, one of the bears weulc& 
shove it into the large swimming tank and 
climb in with it.. Using the same methods 
as those employed by a child to keep a 
marble or a rubber ball bounding on the 
sidewalk, this bear would stand on his hind 
feet, the water washing about his shoul 
ders, and as the keg shot out of the wate 
he struck it with his paws and forced it 
beneath the surface again. An up-to-date 
“nature-faker” could easily have heard him 
counting the strokes as the barrel was suc 
cessfully driven down again and again, until 
finally a misguided stroke sent it on an angular course 
and it next appeared on the surface beyond the ani 
mal’s reach, though he made an ineffectual pass at it 
with his huge paw. 

When he chose, he could easily lift the barrel out of 
the tank with his paws, but simply as a form of di 
version he would try to get it over the coping by using 
his nose only, and thus wrestle with it for hours 

The water reached to within about fourteen inches 
of the top coping, and to accomplish his object the bear 
would float the keg against the side of the tank, then 
duck his head under it, place his nose against the 
bulging center and try to lift the barrel over the coping 
before it overbalanced and slid off one side of his head. 
I never saw him attempt to toss it out with a quick 
throw of his head; all of his movements were slow and 
deliberate, and after he had succeeded in ousting the 
keg he would jump out of the tank, roll it back in 
again and repeat the performance. 

sut the one trick that seemed to show a true juggler’s 
instinct he accomplished with the aid of a huge bone. 





It didn’t seem to require a special bone—any old bone 
that had outlived its usefulness, from an economie 
standpoint, would do 


\ssuming his usual upright position in the tank, he 
ould carefully balance the bone on the back of one 


of his paws by the aid of his nose and his remaining 
paw hen he would test its equilibrium by several 
short, gentle upward and downward strokes ‘and sud 
den] toss the bone three or four feet into the air. 
the same time falling over on his back and _ sinl 
sight. He never attempted to catch the 

is mouth as it deseended or even to strike 

ther the main point of the game consisted 


By J. ALDEN LORING 


Naturalist of the Roosevelt African Expedition 
in successfully balancing the bone before it was sent 
into the air, or in finding it after it had fallen into 
the water, I was never just able to tell. 





The Jirst rou nd 


Another favorite pastime, which consumed what other 
wise would have been hours of dreary confinement, con 
sisted of scooting the full length of the tank on his 
back. This he did by facing one end of it, falling over 
on his back, and, as he did so, placing his hind feet 
against the wall and giving a mighty shove, which sent 
him seooting gracefully over the surface, head thrown 
far back and forearms resting by his sides. Instead of 
returning in the same manner, he would always swim 
back and repeat the performance again and again. 

These pranks were subject to sudden interruptions by 
his mate, who, tiring of a snooze, would saunter over to 
the pool and watch him until the strain became too 
great, when she would break into the game. At the 
first sign of a conflict he immediately abandoned his 
play and took the defensive. 


Wrestling to a Finish 
S SHE lumbered from one side of the tank to the 
A other, seeking an opening, he rose upon his hind 
feet and faced her, ready to meet the powerful onslaught 
that experience had taught him would surely come 
Gathering herself on the edge of the coping, she finally 
flung her ponderous body into the air and landed 


squarely upon him, dashing waves of water over the 
sides of the tank and showering the near-by spectators 
with spray, much to their amusement { person had 
several seconds to imagine what was taking place unde1 
that seething, boiling caldron of water, before the great 
clowns reappears ind, backing away. faced each ot! 
blew the water from their noses. and prepared for 
real fy cas 

With a pen they id\ inced to a sort of spar 


rl und tling mate] n which both contest { 


Juggler of Great Strength and Some Skill 


used their paws, and when an opening presented itself, 
clinched like two professional wrestlers, each one trying 
to seize the other’s neck and to protect itself at the 
same time. Once a firm hold was secured, about the 
only way the victim could break it was to sink under 
the water, drag the opponent along and stay there 
until for want of air the animal was compelled to let 
go and come to the surface. Sometimes 
they would remain under for half a minute, 
and at intervals a hind foot would appear, 
wave aimlessly about, then go down, and a 
big white rump would take its place. Sud- 
denly the water seemed to part, as two 
mountains of flesh came to the surface, 
shook themselves, faced each other, and 
snorted and puffed the air while they 
rested, 

That these bouts were no child’s play was 
frequently proved by the spots of blood that 
sometimes stained the white hair, where 
the long canine teeth had bitten through the 
thick, flabby skin of the neck. Yet for 
hours these great brutes would wrestle with 
each other. Finally, becoming tired, one 
would watch his opportunity and suddenly 
dash from the tank, quickly followed by 
its mate, and with the water streaming from 
their bodies they chased each other about 
the den and wound up the performance 
with several bouts on terra firma. 

A Short Courtship 

LWAYS they enjoyed being caressed by 
1 their keepers, who would enter the 
cage and stroke their necks and scratch 
their noses, whereupon they would — lift 
their heads and sniff or lick at the hand 
that was petting them. 

Finally one of the bears died, and the 
other one was without a-mate for over a year, the 
real cause being that it was impossible for the Zoolog 
ical Society to find anywhere in the world a_ polar 
bear of his size. Despairing of ever being able to 
get a mate for him, the society finally purchased a 
two-year-old and put it in the small “shifting-cage” 
which adjoins the main den and is used to confine the 
ferocious bears while the keepers are working in the 
large den. 

Through the dividing bars the two bears got ac 
quainted and tried their best to play. In fact, from the 
very minute of their meeting, they showed only affec 
tion for each other, so all anxiety over their fighting 
was dispelled. 

\t last the day arrived when it was thought safe to 
let the two bears meet. Several keepers, armed with 
long poles having blunt spikes in the end, were stationed 
about the outside of the den, the dividing door was 
thrown open, and out walked Miss Polar The animals 
gazed at each other, then the big bear, with all the 
vigor and enthusiasm of his former days, bounded 
toward her and at once engaged her in a frolic. She 


accepted the charge in the manner it was intended and 
defended herself as best she could, and for a few minutes 


all went well. Finally the great jaws, that had tak: 
such a prominent part so many, many times befor: 
playfully closed about her neck, and the keepers the! 
lized that it was time for them to act 
They prodded the great brute in the body, first lightly 
then with all their strength. but His eesta 
seemed to have dulled his sense f f I ind he 
rhe } 


1t loosen his hold until he had el ed her t deat! 
Phen | 
t 
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Why Women Grow Old 
The New Beauty Tonic 
By KATE MASTERSON 


yNLY a few years ago a half-tone photo- 
graph of a pie with a lace-paper frill 
around it marked a magazine page as 
being identified with women’s aims, 
pursuits, and higher education gener- 
ally. The accompanying text dealt with 
approved methods to discourage insect 
life in ice-boxes and cereal foods. 

Nowadays the picture is that of a girl in lacy lingerie 
eontorting herself in the manner of a human snake, 
and the printed matter is all of Beauty and How to 
Get It. In the mad pace after physical grace and 
charm of feature and form, women have stumbled into 
a morass of overdoing, and the complexion hint has 
become mightier in the feminine lexicon than the 
Eternal Truth. 

Never was there so much nonsense put in type as to 
the ways and means of acquiring the lines and tints of 
a goddess. For in this, as in all other matters relat- 
ing to the human body, one man’s paté de foie is an- 
other’s ptomain. 

Yet wrinkle treatments, remedies for fatness and thin- 
ness, redness and paleness, so often read exactly alike; 
prescribed diets for various ailments so frequently con- 
tradict themselves, that a collection of these beauty 
recipes forms one of the most amazing expositions’ of 
purely unconscious humor to be found. ; 

The matter of being born with the proper sort of eyes, 
mouth, and chin, according to these prophets, is a mere 
incident, and “unfortunate surfaces,” as Henry James 
calls them, can be remedied overnight if only the right 
kind of face cream is used faithfully, always remem- 
bering to treat the skin “as though it were tissue- 
paper.” As for the figure—given the proper corset, an 
elephant can be made to resemble a giraffe. 

Of course, women have profited far more than they 
have lost by this newspaper wave of beauty culture. 
Even the ugliest have taken heart of grace and worked 
wonders by way of the serubbings and manipulations 
of the face and muscles, the limbering exercises and 
dietary restrictions. 

But in all these beauty treatments—so called—women 
have been working at the symptoms rather than at 
the disease. They have imbibed the great knowledge that 
ugliness is the eighth deadly sin, but they have sought 
to combat the enemy with orange-wood sticks and 
camel’s-hair brushes, when the mighty forces of the wind 
and rain, the woods and fields, the sun and stars, wait 
their bidding, like great fairies, to drench them in elec- 
trie elixirs which will keep them strong, vigorous, sweet 
in body and mind. 

Women, condemned to the steam-heated life of our 
American cities, fed on the too-abundant meat diet, 
which is our bane, breathing and sleeping wrongly, suf- 
fering the lack of physical exercise, which, oddly enough, 
is the result of our so-called “busy” lives, continue to 
age and to-lose suppleness, grace, vigor, and natural 
charm. All the wonder-working grease and bleaching 
acids in the world will not do more than achieve a 
surface smoothness, that sometimes in women past 
middle age creates an almost uncanny effect of mere 
flesh-culture, covering a hopeless posture of youth 
fulness. 

Steam heat is our ruin—as women. It produces a 
lethargy similar to that which follows a hot bath. Nine- 
tenths of us do not ventilate our living and sleeping 
rooms, and we do not take the cold baths we talk so 
much about. 

The popular hotel at which most recitals, lectures, 
and concerts are given never fails to furnish atmosphere 





such as no clean-lunged person can breathe. And 
our restaurants are quite as_ terrible In place 
of sachet scents and bad air we now have food odors 
and worse air. Some recent foreign critic, in com 


menting on this phase of our social life, insulted 
all self-respecting simians by making the comparison 
between a monkey-house and the most popular of our 
restaurants. 

He would have found our smart churches little better. 
Here we breathe in germ-heavy incense and make our 
devotions to saints pedestaled on concealed radiators! 
In such stuffy, close rooms women grow old with that 
hateful form of age made up of dulness, heavy appetite, 
blunted perceptions, puffiness, and a vacant, shrill gaiety 
that is a far remove from all the real joy of life. 

In their advance from the fainting, weeping, three- 
volume-novel era of our grandmothers’ youth, women 
have neared the danger-point of inevitable retrogression. 
In spite of the sturdy strength, militant stride, and 
straight back that distinguishes the American woman 
in the old-world cities, we are excelled in many of the 
important points, which fact would relegate us to third 
or fourth place in a beauty show. 

The Russians, the French, and the English have an 
elegance, a leisure manner, better voices, and, above all, 
better hair than Americans. In the matter of noses and 
chins and the throat-line to the breast, the English 
women leave us far in the ruck. 

Country-house life has done wonders for the women 
of leisure, but all women—the shop-girl and the type 
writer, the busy mother perhaps most of all—should 
study this truth: that health and real beauty are to 
be breathed in through the lungs and washed in through 
the pores. 

With the breath of heaven in our nostrils we find 
the brain waking to a broader view of things, an appre 
beauty. We 


f lo wit 
shopper, 


ciation of life that has much to ’ 
lose the assertive, nervous, hurried air of 


which some of us find it impossible to lose even at 
funerals. At last we know, and we understand! 
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Pure air, after all, is the universal beautifier. If 
awake or asleep we would only insist on breathing it, a 
new beauty would be created in faces and forms that now 
wrinkle and fatten themselves into an unlovely age—the 
unintelligent aging of a well-groomed but soulless animal. 

The spirit of beauty does not come in a box. 

Few women beyond their first youth enjoy life; but 
all men do, unless they are weaklings. They have a keen 
appreciation of the blessing of pulsing vitality that many 
women consider it almost improper to be aware of. 


America 


Life, to too many of us, is a dissatisfied routine of long- 
ing for those things we deem luxuries, while the splendor 
of life, awake in a healthy, lissome body, escapes us 
utterly. Until we cease to esteem beauty as a thing to 
be created in gymnasiums and massage-rooms, to be car- 
ried in vanity bags and rouge-cases, we shall continue 
to be cheap and distinctly amateur imitations of those 
Naiads who raced and danced and swung through the 
groves of Arcady that we know of now chiefly by the 
classic illustrations on the covers of our powder-boxes. 
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Mt. Huascaran, the peak at the left, is the one climbed by Miss Peck 


How I Prepared to Climb Mt. Huascaran 


Scaling the Highest Point on the Continent 


By ANNIE S. PECK, 


Not at all! I only wish I did, I wish 
I had, for then my task would have 
been so much the easier. How then do 
I account for my success? Mainly by 
having plenty of determination, in- 
: . $ telligence, and a generally good phys- 
SOFAS ES ical condition. The determination was 
largely inherited from my mother. The good physical 
condition has been acquired. 

As a youngster I was encouraged to play outdoors 
with my three elder brothers. I climbed trees and vied 
with them in all sports, yet I must confess to having 
been a timid and a sickly child, though as I grew older 
my health and strength improved, so that at twenty 
I probably possessed more endurance than the average 

irl of my acquaintance. 

[ never had the opportunity to exercise in a gym 
nasium, except in the single year that I was teaching 
at Smith College. I have tried to take a little daily 
exercise, yet when particularly busy or tired I have 
sometimes neglected it for months or even years. Other 
whiles I have devoted ten minutes or so morning or 
evening to a simple form of exercises without bells or 
other paraphernalia. Long before the days of Fletcher’s 
fame my mother emphasized the necessity of eating 
slowly and of thorough mastication of food, which I have 
generally practised. Until quite lately I drank neither 
tea nor coffee. IL have never taken drugs except much 
diluted—usually the thirtieth or two-hundredth potency 
—never a grain of quinine or calomel; never a tonic or 
any sort of patent medicine to injure my digestion or any 
of my organs. 

A prime necessity for very high mountain-climbing is 
a sound heart and lungs. Since my very last climb of 
Mt. Huascaran to a height of nearly or quite 24,000 feet, 
nearly or quite the world’s record (the previous one 
being 23,800 feet), a physician, after very careful ex- 
amination, declared my heart “perfect.” I believe my 
success is largely due to discretion in not pushing beyond 
my limit. On the other hand, there is no harm in under- 
going a considerable strain for some hours or days, if at 
the earliest moment possible one takes time to recuperate 
with plenty of sleep and good food. 

Ordinarily I do not walk more than many other 
women. When possible I take short walks before longer 
ones; thus, once in the Yosemite, having done no climb 
ing for three years, I walked five miles the first day, 
fifteen the second, and twenty-five the third. In the 
White Mountains, with plenty of time at my disposal, ] 
work up from a mile the day after my arrival to a single 
mountain within a week, and before the summer is over 
to nine mountains of the Presidential Range in one day, 
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which I did comfortably in 1897. 
[ prepared for the Matterhorn by doing several lesser 
mountains first, which is by far the more logical 


and helpful method, but for my greater ascents in South 


1 The highest point on the Western Hemisphere and the highest 
yet reached by man or woman Considering these facts, the 
J 
editor put the query to Miss Peck: How does she, at her age pre- 
pare for such exertion ? 


A.M. 


America I was unable to 
do any training, never 
knowing until the last 
moment that I should 
be able to go at all, 
and always arriving on 
the scene of action so 
late in the season that 
I dared not delay to do 
any training there. In 
1904 my preliminary to 
an ascent of Mt. Sorata 
to 20,500 feet was one 
walk of six miles. When 
I went to Peru in 1906 
for the ascent of Huas- 
ecaran, during the week 
that I was waiting for 
my baggage, 12,000 feet 
above the sea, I took a 
few walks, and one after 
reaching Yungay, at the 
foot of the mountain. In 
1908, setting out a month 
later, I had time for very 
little walking before be- 
ginning the great climb. 

It is not that I despise Kin 
training. It has simply Miss Peck in climbing costume 
been impossible. ‘ 

[ come of a family of good walkers, and my tramps 
and climbs in other years obviously served me in good 
stead ; but I never could carry things. However, when 
the Swiss guide Rudolf, on account of mountain sick- 
ness, turned back at 16,000 feet, in the recent attack on 
Huascaran, I felt obliged to help, and so bore the mer- 
curial barometer the rest of the way to the saddle (alti- 
tude about 20,000 feet) and all the way down. The 
next time I left this barometer in Yungay, fearing that 
if it went along I should be obliged to carry it, and 
thus laden could never have reached the saddle in two 
days from the snow line. Without a burden I was able 
to climb as fast as the Indians, who bore heavy loads, 
and as fast as the Swiss guide Gabriel could cut steps. 

[f women (and men, too) would take suitable exer- 
cise, eat moderately and slowly, and get all the fresh air 
possible, they would not in middle life acquire figures so 
ungainly, feel so averse to physical effort, or drop off 
with heart failure. Even stair-climbing is better than 
nothing; for the last year or two, though there is an 
elevator, I have done four flights several times a day. 
Reasonable mountain-climbing will bring or preserve 
health, joy, and youth up to really old age. It does not 
require great muscle and brawn, nor the overtraining 
which strains the organs and compels continued exercise 
or collapse. Its victories over nature leave no sting; the 
paths are open to all. It is essentially the sport of a 
gentleman and so of a lady. In Europe women have 
long cultivated it, even members of the royal families. 
Should it become more popular in America, it would 
be of genuine advantage to the entire race. 
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Camping Alone by the Frozen Sea 


I ERE’S a man who chose three 

half-fed years of isolation on 
the Arctic Coast in preference to com- 
rades and food in plenty, and now— 
on coming home—writes about his 
experiences with as little elation as 
though it had been a trip to Liverpool 
and back. 

Mr. Leffingwell went out with the 
Mikkelson-Leffingwell Expedition to 
find land in the great Arctic Sea. 
The rest of the party came back after 
a year’s try, and when their ship had 
sunk off Flawman Island; but Leffing- 
well stayéd on in that silent solitude, 
three hundred miles from the nearest 
outpost (Point Barrow); and when 
he came out, two or three months 
ago, he brought with him detailed 
maps of the Arctie Coast line from 
Beaufort Sea to the Yukon Divide. 
No doubt Mr. Leffingwell thinks he 
was moved to remain in the North 
for the opportunity offering to make 
maps of unmapped land and geolog- 
ical surveys of unexplored sections, 
but it sounds to us like the Call of 
the North. And who can explain it? 








93 OR many years geog- 

raphers have been 
interested in having the Arctic Ocean 
explored, especially to the north of 
Alaska. There were many reasons for 
believing land existed there as well as 
to the east and west, where numerous 

° : islands had already been discovered 
by the early explorers. Our plan was to explore that 
area, and both the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don and the American Geographical Society of New York 
gave their influence as well as funds. The larger part 
of the money, however, was from private sources. After 
the usual financial difficulties we sailed in May, 1906, 
from Victoria, British Columbia, in a small sailing 
schooner, with provisions for two years. 

Our outfit was the usual one for Arctic expeditions, 
with sleds, skis, canvas canoes, and furs made in Norway 
after Nansen’s plans. Our party consisted of eight 
men, of whom Captain Mikkelson and I were joint com- 
manders. Our scientific staff was completed by Dr. 
G. P. Howe of Lawrence, Massachusetts; the rest were 
sailors, 

The ship was unable to penetrate any farther along 
the north coast of Alaska than Flaxman Island, about 
three hundred miles to the east of Port Barrow. Here 
she was frozen in, but well protected from any pressure 
by the heavy sea ice. During January and February 
all our energies were bent upon preparation for our sled 
trip northward to explore that area. We were away 
from the ship for two months, and covered about five 
hundred miles, but failed to find land where it had been 
reported by whalers and natives. Instead we found the 
sea to be over two thousand feet deep within fifty miles 
of shore, which is accepted as very strong evidence 
against the existence of land in the vicinity. Having 
finished the exploration of that portion of the Arctic 
Ocean, and being unable to repair our leaking vessel, the 
expedition came to an end, and the members, with the 
exception of the writer, returned to civilization. 

My chief interest lay in geology, and the mountains, 
which could be seen about fifty miles inland, offered a 
virgin field. With the exception of a few prospectors, 
no white man had penetrated the interior, and nothing 
of its geology or geography is known to the world. Con- 
sequently I decided to remain with the Eskimos two 
years longer and to explore this most attraetive region. 

The coast of northern Alaska is bordered by a low 
tundra plain on which grass, moss, and lichen are about 
the only form of vegetation. Back of this plain there 
is a range of mountains running nearly east and west 
from the Mackenzie River in Canada to the west coast 
of Alaska. Near the Canada-Alaska boundary they 
come within a dozen miles of the coast, but recede 
as one passes westward, until at Port Barrow they 
are over a hundred miles inland and not visible from 
the ocean. 

During the winter the sea is frozen over, but the winds 
and currents keep the ice in motion, so that lanes of 
water are constantly being formed. When the floes close 
in and grind together, great ridges of ice are thrown up. 
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Looking for Land in the Arctic 
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sled. Many times we were unable to 
see the hull of our shooner when 
farther than thirty or forty feet away. 

These gales often come up suddenly, 
but the approaching. cloud of flying 
snow gives brief warning of the dan- 








The kind of road we sledded over 


This goes on all winter, so that the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean is exceedingly difficult to travel over, even on foot. 
For the New York-Paris automobile race the route across 
the ice of Bering Strait was proposed, as if it were an 
easy thing to cross that stretch. As a matter of fact, 
the ice there is in such constant motion and so rugged 
that it is only occasionally the natives can cross on foot. 
On our sled trip north from Alaska we often could not 
make more than three miles in ten hours. Once it took 
us five hours to cut a road less than five hundred yards 
long through an area of ice that had been so ground up 
that there was not a block large enough or level enough 
to pitch a tent on. 

During July the ice breaks away from the shore, leav- 
ing a narrow strip of water, along which it is possible 
to navigate ships, but this open season is of brief dura- 
tion. Although the sun is above the horizon day and 
night for July and August, it is rarely seen through the 
nearly continuous clouds and fog. The temperature at 
this time remains in the neighborhood of 40° F., but 
the frequent raw winds are about as disagreeable as 


those of the winter. Snow commences to cover the_ 


ground and navigation closes in September. During 
October the thermometer falls below zero (F.) and 
scarcely ever rises above again until late in April. In 
the latitude of Flaxman Island (70° N.) the sun is 
below the horizon for two months at the winter sol- 
stice, but even then there are from five to six hours 
of twilight sufficient for traveling. Consequently the 
terrors of the long Arctic night, about which so much 
has been written, did not amount to much where 
our expedition was wintering. Farther north, where 
Peary is, there is not even twilight at noon—a de- 
pressing period, to say the least. 


The Terrible Wind 


7a coldest months are January, February, and March, 

which will average nearly 30° below zero (F.) Being 
tempered by the ocean, such extremely cold weather does 
not occur along the coast as has been reported from the 
inland. During the first winter it was below 50° F. 
only three days, with a minimum of —59° F. The second 
winter, though more severe on the average, did not reach 

-50° F. When these temperatures occur in calm weather, 
a properly clothed person need suffer no discomfort, ex 
cepting from the occasional prolonged use of bare hands. 
The almost. continual gales, however, which blow along 
this coast and through the barren lands of Canada make 
the winter much harder to face than in the mining dis 
tricts. It is no exaggeration to say that during at least 
half of the time in winter the wind blows so hard that 
it is often impossible to travel. The snow is fine and 
dry, and even a breeze will drift it along a few inches 
above the ground. As the wind increases the snow flies 
higher and higher until the air for several hundred feet 
is full of it. Near the ground it is thickest, so that it 
is impossible to see many yards. Natives have often 
told of being caught out in gales during which it was 
impossible to see the front dogs from the rear of the 








ger. At Herschel Island several years 
ago the crews of the whaleships win- 
tering there were watching a game 
of baseball, one fine day in February. 
Suddenly a gale burst upon them, and 
obliterated their surroundings with 
its drifting snow. A rush was made 
for the nearest ship, and although it 
was not a minute’s run, several of 
the men became confused and failed 
to reach safety. They wandered about 
in the storm until the desire for sleep 
came upon them, and lay down “just 
for a minute,” with the usual result 
of never getting up again. 

Along the whole coast of Arctic 
America, Eskimos, or evidence of 
their former existence, are found. 
Judging from the abandoned houses 
and villages, they were once nu- 
merous along the north shore of 
Alaska. But now their numbers are 
being fast reduced by the contagious 
diseases brought in by white men, 
against which they have developed 
no immunity. At Point Barrow, where a few white 
men have been engaged in whaling and trading for a 
quarter of a century, and where there are also a mis- 
sionary and a school-teacher, is still a village of two 
or three hundred Eskimos. Another settlement of much 
less size has gathered at Herschel Island, where the 
whaleships have long wintered. In all the five hundred 
miles of coast between these two villages there are 
hardly a dozen Eskimos. Inland perhaps a couple of 
dozen families live in tents and follow the caribou from 
place to place. 

Throughout Arctic regions travel in winter is with 
dog sleds. Locally domesticated reindeer have been tried 
with success, and horses have been used for heavy 
freighting in mining camps; but on the north coast of 
Alaska the Eskimo dog is still indispensable. The pure- 
blooded dogs are large and strong and can stand the 
climate, but the race is fast deteriorating through pro- 
miscuous breeding with dogs brought in from the out- 
side. Eskimo dogs are very playful and affectionate 
as a rule. They are as well fed as the family and 
well treated, but never made to mind. Such a thing 
as coming when called (unless for food) is unknown. 
The pups are fitted with a harness and tied to a post 
or to a small log, and in tugging at their chain 
strengthen and toughen their shoulders and legs, so that 
when full grown they are very powerful. As soon as 
they can follow the sled, they are hitched into line 
with the older dogs for short trips. This they regard 
as great fun, so they put every ounce of strength 
into the work. They sleep in the house or tent the 
first winter, but after that are never allowed inside 
even in the most severe weather, during which they 
get what protection they can in the lee of the tent 
or sled. 

Formerly both natives and white men constructed 
houses out of snow blocks in which to sleep while travel 
ing in winter-time. Occasionally snow houses are still 
used, but since it has become possible to secure canvas 
or boat drill from the traders, a tent is preferred. | 
have spent months in different kinds of tents and find 
the one used by the Eskimos by far the most comfortable 
and safe. Willow sticks about ten feet in length are 
stripped of their bark, bent into a curve and allowed to 
dry. Fifteen or twenty of these light curved sticks are 
stuck up in the snow and lashed into a hemispherical 
form over which two covers of light boat drill are 
thrown. When snow is shoveled around the margin 
and well packed down, this low, round tent will stand 
any wind that blows. The snow floor is covered with 
caribou skins on top of which the sleeping bags are 
placed. There is plenty of driftwood along the coast 
and willow on most of the rivers, so the traveler need 
but carry a small sheet-iron stove to cook with and to 
heat the tent. The air space between the covers makes 
a great protection against the outside cold, so that while 
cooking a meal the tent often becomes unbearably hot 
even with the door open. At night after the fire is out 
the bodily heat from the people sleeping in such a tent 














Storehouse where provisions and furs are kept from dogs and drifting snow 








These are the round tents described, that make Arctic winters less unendurable 
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will raise the interior temperature over fifty degrees 
(F.) above that outside. Hardly any frost forms upon 
the walls and one is able to sleep comfortably with the 
head outside of the bag. During the worst gales that 
blow on that coast, one can keep the tent warm and com- 
fortable all day, while reading or smoking at one’s ease, 
and at night take off all one’s clothes and sleep with as 
much comfort and safety as in a steam-heated house. 
Having had this good night’s rest, he can face the next 
day’s cold with greater cheerfulness. Contrast this tent 
with those often used by polar explorers, in which they 
lie awake most of the night, buttoned inside of a wet 
sleeping-bag listening to the flapping of the tent and 
wondering how soon everything will blow to pieces. 

The permanent houses of the natives are constructed 
of driftwood heavily sodded over. Formerly they were 
heated with blubber lamps, but now small stoves have 
taken the place of the primitive apparatus. They keep 
the houses too hot for comfort, at least for a white man, 
but the Eskimos strip to the waist and do not mind it. 
Many times the temperature was found to be over 90° 
F., and once a clinical thermometer, left in a house 








Pelican yawning 
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where the writer was attending a sick boy, was found 
to register 108° F., the highest temperature it was 
capable of indicating. In summer these houses become 
damp, so the people move out of doors into tents. 

The natives that have come under the writer’s ob- 
servation are absolutely honest as far as property is 
concerned, and will go hungry rather than help them- 
selves to another’s cache. On the other hand, they have 
no idea of any obligation to live up to an agreement 
any longer than it pleases them. As long as a white 
man has plenty, they think themselves justified in tak- 
ing every advantage of him, but as soon as he is in need 
of assistance they will do all in their power to help him. 
This is also true of their relations to each other. 

The sportsman need not go to Africa for large game. 
Whales ten times the weight of elephants go along the 
Aretie coast in hundreds and are frequently killed by 
the natives and white men who hunt them in small 
boats from the shore. The whalebone in the upper jaw 
weighs about a ton and at present sells for over five dol- 
lars a pound. The natives are skilful hunters, but as a 
rule miserable shots, depending upon the repeating powers 
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Pelican in flight 


of the rifle rather than marksmanship, for they will 
hardly average one caribou with twenty cartridges, and 
keep shooting long after game is out of range. 

There is scarcely any kind of life that has not hard- 
ships peculiar to itself. Those of the Arctic seem worse 
because they are different from those of civilized life. 
If a man should come into a house with his face all 
frozen after having walked twenty-five miles against a 
bitterly cold wind, most people would think something 
serious had happened, and would perhaps send for a 
doctor. In the Arctic, the teapot would be set on the 
stove and a lunch prepared while the man was being 
questioned about game or trapping. A few days later 
the skin of his face would peel off where it had been 
frosted much as in a case of sunburn. 

In very few places is our duty toward our neighbor 
more clearly seen and gladly performed than within 
the Arctic Cirele. Worthy people are allowed to die 
of cold and hunger amid the plenty of civilization, but 
in the North no one need starve while there is food in 
the country. No matter what their personal relations, 
one man will always shelter another in time of need. 
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Bird Motion by Cinematograph 


Revelutions in Bird and Animal Photography 
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?T IS said that the first moving-picture 
apparatus was designed by a certain 
Dr. Fitton, who, about 1826, made a 
small disk, on one side of which was 
drawn a bird and on the other a cage. 
When the disk was revolved with suf- 
ficient rapidity the bird appeared to be 
in the cage. Whether or not we have 
here the first demonstration of that persistence of vision 
which makes the illusion of cinematography possible, 
the present-day photographer aims to depict birds not 
in cages, Dut out of them. Armed with camera and 
note-book, he has penetrated to every corner of our land 
and many places more remote, bringing home not merely 
collections of specimens, but series of graphic, accurate 
records, which both for purposes of demonstration and 
future reference are incomparably more valuable, con- 
vincing, and educational than any information we have 
ever had before. 

The development of this method of recording observa- 
tions in bird-life has been the distinctive phase of or- 
nithological research of the past two decades. I recall 
a meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, held 
in New York City in 1889, at which a committee was 
appointed to make a special effort to secure lantern- 
slides of birds from nature, to be exhibited at the next 
congress of the union. This was held in Washington the 
following year, when about a dozen mediocre slides of 
birds and their nests, chiefly the latter, were shown. 
Now hundreds of remarkable slides are exhibited at each 
annual session, and in surprising contrast to the Wash- 
ington program of 1890 might be mentioned a compara 
tively recent one, which contained papers, elaborately 
illustrated with slides, on the birds of a before unex 
plored portion of the Florida Everglades, of a rarely 
visited Nevada lake, the valleys and coastal islands of 
California, and of far distant Laysan Island, 1,400 miles 
west of Hawaii. 

Hitherto we have been content to catch the form 
and pose of our quarry, but to this we would now add its 
motions. Our pictures of deer and moose and caribou 
must show the actions of the wild animal in its haunts, 
our birds must fly or swim or walk, or care for their 
young. In short, we must capture now not only the 
image but the actions of bird and beast, and this can 
be done only with the cinematograph. As yet only three 
or four men have attempted to do this in America, where 
moving pictures are associated chiefly with vaudeville 
and “nickelodeons.” In England, however, the possi 
bilities of cinematography in the study of nature are 
more fully realized, and thousands of feet of film, show 
ing in action all the more important forms of life from 
micro-organisms through insects to reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, have been made and are available to the 





teacher. It is, at least, some satisfaction for us to know 
that the leader of this work in London is an American; 
but our pride in his achievements receives a blow. when 
we learn that he sought the English market after fail 
ing to find one at home. 

Personally, I find that the whole question of bird pho 
tography is revealed in a new light. as subjects which I 
had long ago checked from the list now appear to be 

art} eT ’ lv with this later mors aent 
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The robins which nested in my hedge the past summer 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


would not have tempted me to expose a plate in the 
regulation camera, but the possibilities of the motion 
picture made them eminently desirable game, and from 
a blind I secured a series of pictures which, when pro 
jected, show in‘an almost startling manner the return 
of the parent to the nest, the immediate upstretching of 
tremulous necks bearing heads which seem to be only 
wide-open mouths, the plunging of food into these yawn 
ing cavities, and the details of nest sanitation. 

On Gardiner’s Island, where, because of the protection 
afforded by an insular home, fishhawks build upon the 
ground, I secured pictures of these birds returning to 
their nests; every wingstroke as the birds approached, 
checked their flight, hovered, and dropped being ren 
dered with a precision Muybridge would have envied. 

On this same island studies of terns or dainty sea 
swallows were made, the work as usual being done from 
a portable, quickly erected blind, without which one can 
not reach the necessary point of vantage. Nervous, agile, 
graceful creatures, they all leave their eggs and spring 
into the air so frequently one marvels that the task of 
incubation is ever accomplished. And so the film gives 
them bounding as one bird into the air, scattering like 
snowflakes, quickly gathering, and lightly dropping back 
to their eggs again. Only their characteristic cries are 
needed to make the picture one of absolute realism. 


The Patient Pelican 


B' T the supreme experience of my single season with 
a cinematograph was found on Pelican Island, in 
Florida. During the many visits which I have made to 
this remarkable bird city I have exposed hundreds of 
plates, depicting essentially every phase of the pelicans’ 
varied home life; but the possibilities here offered for 
the use of the cinematograph seemed so unusual that | 
have been induced to begin all over again and record the 
entire series of pelican activities with this apparatus. 

The work of ten years can not be duplicated in one, 
but the results already attained prove beyond question 
the applicability of cinematography to bird study and 
its value in bringing a wholly adequate representation 
of bird life into the lecture-room. 

The birds on the water were photographed by fixing 
the camera on the bow of a boat, but once on the island 
it was taken within an artificial blind and placed on 
the exceptionally stable tripod it requires. From this 
point of vantage pictures were secured of more intimate 
phases of the pelicans’ domestic affairs, as they sit 
quietly on their nests, engage in the seemingly endless 
task of preening their plumage, leave for the fishing 
rrounds, or return with food for their offspring. Then 
ensues the astonishing operation which gives the young 
pelican his first experience in fishing. Plunging his 
head and neck to the shoulders into the pouch of the 


long-suffering parent, he prods about there with so much 
violence and flapping of wings that one might well be 

lieve he was attempting to enter the old bird bodily 

On emerging, the fulness of his crop shows where he 
has stored the results of his explorations: but occasion 
illy he captures a fish too long to be completely encom 
passed vhen |} sits quietly with the tail projecting 


from his bill, waiting for the head to digest. I cap- 
tured, too, a moving image of the inimitable pelican 
yawn, one of the most expressive actions in bird life. 
The bird, after almost everting its pouch, shoots its 
bill skyward by a succession of jerks until it attains 
a height of at least five feet, when the forks of the 
lower mandible are widely expanded, stretching their 
connecting membrane until it is as taut as a sail. The 
evolution suddenly transforms the squat, thick-set, big 
headed pelican into a slender, elongated creature, all 
body and neck, which in another moment as quickly 
contracts to the form and proportions from which it so 
unexpectedly grew. 


Seeing by the New Light 


( \INEMATOGRAPH pictures are, of necessity, small, 

since, in order to produce the impression of continu- 
ous motion, it is essential that at least sixteen be made 
each second. The largest measuve only one inch in width 
by three-fourths of an inch in height, and, at the mini- 
mum speed, one therefore uses a foot of film a second. 

30th because of their small size and of the large num- 
ber required to give a series of consecutive movements, 
these pictures do not lend themselves well to direct re- 
production. With the projecting apparatus, however, the 
little print, no larger than a postage stamp, may be 
enlarged until it fills a space as much as ten by fifteen 
feet. 

Furthermore, where the original exposure has not 
been made with sufficient rapidity, to make each picture 
sharp in outline, this lack of definition is not apparent 
when the series is projected, but evidently helps to 
create the illusion of motion. 

No detailed study has as yet been made of the move- 
ment recorded in the nine thousand odd pictures con- 
tained in this unique series of the pelican, but one or 
two facts of interest are revealed by the few bits of 
film here reproduced, and they are substantiated by 
additional impressions. For example, it will be ob 
served in the bird which is taking flight that the feet 
are used to aid it in getting under way. Projection 
proves that they are moved convulsively, with much 
force, as though they actually were of service in pro- 
pelling the bird. When rising from the water this move 
ment obviously assists the bird in taking wing; but it 
is seen to be continued when the bird is ten feet or 
more from the ground. While it is, no doubt, caused 
by the muscular exertion of launching so large a body 
in flight, it is not impossible that the broadly webbed 
toes may exert an appreciable purchase on the air. 

The film also throws some light on that as yet little 
understood movement of the outer flight feathers, which, 
on the upward stroke of the wings, are apparently so 
turned that they offer the least resistance to the air. 
In the bit of film reproduced they appear to be set flut- 
tering by their passage through the air, and are then 
in strong contrast to their rigid stiffness on the down- 
ward stroke. 

Evidently a prolonged examination of that portion 
of this pelican film which shows flying birds will yield 
lata of no small value in the study of the mechanies of 
flight. Che trophies of the cinematograph hunter, there 
fore, may not only bear witness to his prowess in out 

itting bird or beast, but may be of the first importane: 
in establishing the laws of animal motion 
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Is this to be the coming passenger carrier ? 


vanced than most people imagine, and 
already the manufacture of flying ma- 
chines for sale as a commercial enter- 
prise has begun in France. 

The modern scientific inventor asks 
but two questions of any mechanical 
° or physical problem: Is it possible, and 
is there a sufficient demand to make the solution of the 
problem profitable? Enough has already been accom 
plished to amply demonstrate the possibilites of me 
chanical flight; and the problem that now confronts us 
is one of demand. What will be the practical use of 
flying machines’ That is the interesting question. 

The old fighting spirit that has conquered the world 
for man, and secured the survival of the fittest, is still 
alive in the human heart. It is the spirit that impels 
to the attack and conquering of great mechanical, scien- 
tifie, ethical, and business problems, and it is the spirit 
that rides the automobile cup race with chance and 
death. 

The old dare spirit still impels the small boy to 
arm himself with knife and revolver and mock-hunt 
the Indians. It is the old daredevil disposition, in 
herited from our primeval ancestors who used to tease 
the alligator with the bare body, that makes the 
modern sportsman. ‘The ancestor of a Fournier, who 
hangs his body out to steady a chance-and-death flight 
of an automobile round a hairpin curve, used to stalk 
the giant mastodon over the frozen glacial waste, 
or watch for chance to spring with vantage on the 
sword-toothed tiger, which in turn was hunting him 
for prey. 

The element of danger in aerial navigation will be no 
deterrent to the sportsman. On the contrary, it will be 
an attraction. The element of danger is half the charm 
to the true sportsman. Men live big; broader, better, 
healthier lives who let the old war spirit still live in 
strenuous, daring, manly sportsmanship. 

It will be the sportsman and the soldier, work 
ing hand in hand, who will develop and _ perfect the 
flying machine and supply the needed initial profitable 
demand. 

In order to forecast the future of aerial navigation, 
it is necessary to review past accomplishments. 

The following are the earliest actual flights before 
witnesses of the most notable aeroplanes: 

Wright Brothers, 12 miles in 20 minutes, September 
29, 1905, Dayton, Ohio. 

Santos-Dumont, short flight of 150 feet, October 
1906, Bagatelle Grounds, Paris. 

Bleriot, short flight of 20 feet, May, 1907, Bagatelle 
Grounds, Paris. 

Farman, short flight of 918 feet, October, 1907, Baga 
telle Grounds, Paris. 

Nevertheless, prior to the first of May last year, 
aerial navigation with heavier-than-air machines was 
still hardly more than a fascinating promise. The 
Wright Brothers, who, as noted above, had previously 
flown at Dayton, Ohio, went to Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, in April, 1908, and made several successful 
flizyhts over the sand dunes, with a machine built to 
meet United States Government requirements. Then 
came the brilliant series of achievements of Orville 
Wright at the Government testing-ground near Wash 
ington, to be followed by the even more successtul pet 
formances of Wilbur Wright in France. On September 
10, 1908, at Fort Myer, Orville Wright flew continuously 
for 1 hour 5 minutes 52 seconds, and subsequently he 
made three other flights of over an hour. 

In connection with the trials at Fort Myer, it should 
be mentioned that the small dirigible built by Baldwin, 
capable of carrving two men and of remaining in the 
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air for two hours continuously, passed successfully its 


acceptance tests by the United States army 


On July 4, 1908, the June Bug, driven by G. H. 
Curtiss, won the “Scientific American” trophy, by cov- 
ering a distance of over a mile in 1 minute 42 seconds, 
at a speed of about 39 miles an hour. This machine 
was designed by the Aerial Experiment Association, 
Alexander Graham Bell, President. 

On September 14, Santos-Dumont, with a monoplane, 
made a continuous flight of 8 minutes. On the 17th, 
Delagrange, with a two-surface machine, flew for 30 
minutes 27 seconds. 

On September 21, Wilbur Wright, in France, made 
a continuous flight of over an hour and a half. Three 
months later he won the Michelin prize of $4,000 and 
a trophy, by flying continuously for 1 hour 53 min 
utes 59 seconds, covering a distance of 6144 miles at a 
But in the closing hours of 
the year he eclipsed even this brilliant feat by a flight 
of 761% miles at a speed of 35% miles an hour, when he 
remained in the air for 2 hours 9 minutes 33 seconds. 
By his suecess in France, he effected the sale of his 
French patents for $100,000. 


speed of 36 miles an hour. 


The First Cross-Country Flight 


es: WING closely upon the remarkable performance 
- of Wilbur Wright in September, and, no doubt, stim 
ulated by it, Farman, with a machine of approximately 
the same type, made a bold cross-country flight. The 
Wright Brothers, having always confined their flights to 
a closed circuit over a field or parade-ground, free from 
obstructions, to Farman belongs the credit of being the 
first aeronaut to cut loose and brave the dangers of a 
long cross-country flight over field, hill, and town, trust 
ing luck to find a suitable landing-place at the end of 
his trip. Ascending at Chalons, he flew parallel with 
the main road to the city of Rheims, where he de 
scended safely after covering 17 miles at the great speed 
of over 51 miles an hour, being in the air continuously 
for about 20 minutes. 

The Wright machine weighs, with operator, about 
1,100 pounds, has a total supporting surface of about 
500 square feet, and flies at about 40 miles an hour. It 
is propelled by a 4-cylinder motor weighing about 200 
pounds, which drives 2 propellers and develops about 
25 horse-power at 1,400 revolutions per minute. 

Farman’s machine weighs, with operator, 1,540 
pounds; has 535 square feet of supporting surface, and 
a speed in flight of 45 miles an hour. It is propelled 
by a single screw driven by an 8-cylinder motor weigh 
ing 176 pounds, giving 38 horse-power at 1,050 revolu 
tions per minute. 

Not to be outdone by Farman, Bleriot, another French 
man, using a monoplane, which differs from the Wright 
and Farman types in having only one set of main sus 
taining planes, on the next day, October 31, started 
from Toury, flew to Artenay, and back again without 
mishap. The total distance covered was about 17 1-3 
miles at an average speed of 53 3-4 miles an hour. 
Such are the phenomenal achievements of the heaviet 
than-air machines in the initial year of actual aerial 
navigation. 

Scarcely less remarkable have been the achievements 
of the past eighteen months in lighter-than-air flying 
machines—dirigible balloons—the most notable of which 
were the French La Patrie and the German Zeppelin, 
named for its inventor, Count Zeppelin. 

The gas-bag of La Patrie was about 200 feet long 
by 33 feet 9 inches in diameter. It contained 129,000 


( ubie feet of gas, and was driven by a 70-horse-powe1 
engine. It made several successful long-distance jou 
neys in which it rose to altitudes of from 2,000 to 3.000 
feet In November, 1907, it traveled from Paris to Vet 
dun, carrying four persons a distance of 175 miles 


n 
seven hours, the average speed bemg about 25 miles an 
hour On November 30. 1907, this airship broke from its 


moorings and was swept by the wind over the English 


America 
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Channel, clear across the British Isles, to be lost in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The monster dirigible of Count Zeppelin was _ by 
far the most notable of all lighter-than-air machines 
yet constructed, both on account of its size and its more 
scientific construction. . 

The gas-container of the Zeppelin consisted of a 
sixteen-sided aluminum-alloy framework, covered with 
a cotton and rubber fabric. Sixteen independent gas- 
bags were contained in the enormous envelope. The huge 
structure was 446 feet long and 4214 feet in diameter, 
and it had the great lifting capacity of 16 tons. Be- 
neath it and toward either end were suspended two 
boatlike cars, in each of which was mounted a 110- 
horse-power engine, driving two propellers on each side 
of each car-——four propellers in all. A third car was 
built into the keel directly under the center of the 
framework, and was for passengers only. The Zeppelin 
carried as many as fourteen persons at a time. The 
most successful trip of the Zeppelin was on the 4th 
of last July, when the huge airship covered a distance 
of 235 miles in exactly 12 hours, at an average speed of 
32 miles an hour. It passed over the tops of the high 
mountains between Lake Constance and Luterne and 
Ziirich, returning safely to its house on Lake Constance. 

On its last trip, at the termination of which it was 
lost, it was in the air 20 hours and 45 minutes, and 
covered altogether a distance of 378 miles. Having de- 
scended for gasoline, it broke from its moorings, caught 
fire, and was destroyed. 

The Practical Side 

i the viewpoint of commercial practicality, the 

lighter-than-air machine has so little promise that 
it may safely be eliminated from consideration, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has the advantage over the 
aeroplane that speed possibilities and carrying capacity 
increase rapidly with the size, while these desirables de 
crease with corresponding rapidity with the increase in 
size of the aeroplane. The enormous size of the gas-bag 
necessary to support engines, passengers, and_ ballast 
renders dirigibles necessarily very expensive, to say noth- 
ing of the cost of the gas, which is also an item that 
must be considered, while structures of enormous size 
are required for their housing, and a large corps of 
attendants for their handling. 

These disadvantages of the dirigible absolutely prohibit 
wide practical use, except in military operations, in sur 
veying, and for sport: and there is little hope that the 
aeroplane can ever be successfully employed for the com- 
mercial transportation of either passengers in large num 
bers or of freight. Wilbur Wright recently stated that 
the aeroplane, even if built to the limit of its size, couid 
carry but four or five persons—that is to say, three or 
four in addition to the operator. But the aeroplane, 
carrying from one to three persons safely and cheaply, 
is, unquestionably, a well-warranted expectation. There 
are, however, a few mechanical problems that must yet 
be surmounted before the aeroplane or any type of 
heavier-than-air machine will have any practical appli 
cation outside daredevil sport and military operations. 

The motional stability of the flying machine must be 
automatic, and must not depend upon the skill or pres 
ence of mind of the operator. Like the Whitehead tor 
pedo, it must be provided with an automatic steering 
mechanism, so that it will veer neither to the right nor 
left, nor up nor down, after once set going in a chosen 
direction, but adhere to the true line of flight. These 
provisions realized, the aeroplane, after once having 
reached a desired elevation and the right direetion given 
to it, will, except when directed otherwise by the helms 
man, travel as straight as an arrow, except for side drift 
from lateral wind pressure, the same as the torpedo 
drifts in water currents. 

It will be necessary, also, to hover as birds do, and 
flying machines must be able to do this instead of de 
pending entirely upon rapid head-on flight for support. 
This might possibly be done by means of a revolving 
plane or by building the machine so that it can describe 
very short circles. The machine must also be able to 
alight in any open space where there is room enough, 
and to rise again without a long unobstructed run on 
smooth ground. Flying machines should be made so 
that, in the event of the engine ceasing to work, 
the aeronaut may be able to descend without danger 
ous precipitation and without great risk of turning 
turtle. 

Again, it will be a very important desideratum when 
aeroplanes come into commercial use that they be so 
constructed as to be knocked down or folded up easily 
and quickly and housed in a relatively small space. 
Otherwise flying-machine garages would require to be 
so enormous in size as to be prohibitive within the limits 
of any large city. 

Professor Langley, in his classic series of investiga 
tions of the laws of flight, found that the efficiency of 
the aeroplane increases rapidly with increase of speed. 
According to Major Squier, if the speed of the Wright 
machine could be increased from 35 miles an hour to 
60 miles an hour, the aeroplane, instead of having to 
be 40 feet from tip to tip and 6% feet from front to 
rear, with a total supporting area of 500 square feet, 
could be reduced to 222 square feet; with a speed of 80 
miles an hour, 125 square feet would be sufficient; and 
with a speed of 100 miles an hour. only 80 square feet 
» that, if the angle of flight, which 
is now about seven degrees, were maintained, a machine 
like that of the Wright Brothers, traveling at a speed 
of 100 miles an hour, would require 


would be required ; Ss 


in aeroplane but 
16 feet from tip to tip and 2% feet from front to rear 


thus dispensing with 420 square feet of supporting 
surtace, 

\ possibility of the future flying mag ne is the furl 
ible aeroplane, the aeronaut being able to take n plane 
as sail is furled on a sailing ship, te ord th the 
speed of the wind 

As was true in the development f the a n ‘ 
Europe offers the inventor far more encouragement than 
does America Cash prizes to the amount of more than 
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$350,000 have been offered in Europe for aeronautical 


tests of variousykinds. 


To sum up briefly the prospects of the flying machine: 
Although the dirigible, or lighter-than-air machine, can 
never have wide practical use except for sport, for survey- 
ing, and for military operations, its much greater carry- 
ing capacity and the vastly longer time it can remain in 


adjunct of military equipment. 


The aeroplane, or heavier-than-air machine, while it 
will find its greatest use in military equipment and as 
a sporting craft, still has much promise of practical 
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inaccessible. 


utility for travel in cross-country flight, carrying from 
one person up to as Many passengers as are now carried 
by an average-sized automobile. There never will be such 
a thing as commercial aerial freighters. Freight will con- 
tinue to drag its slow length along the patient earth. 
Both the dirigible and the aeroplane will be of very 
great value in exploring, surveying, and mapping parts 
the air, and, consequently, the longer voyages it is able of the earth’s surface difficult to reach or otherwise 
to take, render it much more valuable than the aeroplane 
for long-sustained military reconnaissance, and it will, 
unquestionably, become an important and permanent 


Bird’s-eye-view photography, which the surveyor has 
already successfully employed by means of cameras at- 
tached to kites and even to carrier pigeons, will be of 
very great service to the civil engineer in the location 
of railroads and other work and in map-making, while 
in military operations the flying machine will keep con- 


of dollars. 


at an actual 


raiding and 


tending armies fully informed of the positions, opera- 
tions, and movements of one another. 

‘The modern Dreadnought costs ten millions of dollars, 
and battleships are now proposed costing fifteen millions 
Flying machines of the aeroplane type can 
probably be made in large numbers in the near future 


first cost of six hundred dollars each, capa- 


ble of earrying two soldiers with a substantial equip- 
ment of light arms, tools, and high explosives for raiding 
purposes. Thus, at the cost of the latest thing in battle- 
ships, twenty-five thousand aeroplanes could be con 
structed, capable of transporting an army of fifty 
thousand men, armed with a substantial equipment for 


for guerrilla warfare. These are serious 


considerations. 


Getting Ready for Spring 


The Motor-Car 


@T IS assumed that the car 
>» has been put up _ intelli- 
gently in the autumn; that 
is to say, it was thoroughly 
washed and cleaned, all 
gasoline, oil, and water 
withdrawn, and the brass 
and other bright metal 
parts covered with grease. 
The car has been stored in 
a dry place where rust is 
not likely to attack the bright metals. It has 
also been jacked up, and the air pressure in 
the tires reduced. The top also has been up, 
the cloth cushions, if such there be, been cov- 
ered with paper for protection against moths, 
and the car covered with cotton sheeting to 
keep off the dust. 

1. All the tires should be taken off and care- 
fully inspected, both as to the outer shoes and 
the innertubes. Be careful to note that there are 
no nails, or tacks, or serious cuts in the outer 
shoe. Before replacing the tires, the outer shoe 
should be carefully wiped out with a cloth in 
order to get out particles of grit, sand, or dirt. 

2. The rims should be repainted on the in- 
side with two coats of good paint in order to 
prevent rust. 

3. Take off all the wheels, clean the bear- 
ings and all metal parts covered with grease, 
with gasoline. Inspect the bearings carefully 
and see that they are not cut or too much 
worn. If the latter is the case, new ones must 
be provided. Pack with fresh grease and put 
the wheels on. Each wheel must turn freely. 
There must be no lost motion or side play. 

4. The steering connection joints, and all 
other joints, whether covered with leather or 
otherwise, should have all the grease scraped 
off and be thoroughly cleansed with gasoline. 
They should be carefully inspected, and if 
worn must be properly adjusted and packed 
with fresh grease. 

5. All nuts and bolts used in connection 
with the steering gear should be very care- 
fully examined to see that none is missing, 
that they are all right, and that all cotter 
pins are in their places. If there is any lost 
motion in the steering mechanism it must be 
taken up. 

6. The lubricating system should be thor- 
oughly cleansed and washed with gasoline. It 
is important to see that all grease-cups and oil 
passages feed properly. 

. The rear axle should be jacked up, and, 
holding one wheel rigid, rock the other back- 
ward and forward, to ascertain if there is any 
lost motions The result will show whether the 
rear axle should be taken apart and adjusted. 
If there is any doubt, the safest way is to take 
down the axle, examine the bearings, wash 
them with gasoline, and repack with grease. 
Inspect the differential gears, and, if worn 
badly, they should be replaced. 

8. Examine the brakes carefully to see that 
they work properly and that they pull alike 
on both sides. This may be ascertained by 
putting the emergency brake on a notch at a 
time, and turning the rear wheels in the same 
direction at the same time. If one wheel turns 
more easily than the other, it shows that the 
brake on that side is not holding as firmly 
as the other. It is exceedingly important to 
have the brakes hold alike, otherwise a great 
deal of damage may be done to the tires. 
While the axle is jacked up, take a firm hold 
of the driving shaft and try to work it back 
and forth. This will indicate whether there 
is lost motion in the toggle joints. The toggles 
should be taken apart, cleansed with gasoline, 
and then repacked with fresh grease. If the 
car is chain-driven the chains should be soaked 
in gasoline, then boiled in hot grease. 

9. It is not absolutely necessary, but it is 
well to take the springs apart. Sandpaper any 
rust between the leaves, and paint between the 
leaves with graphite grease. After this there 
will be no trouble with squeaking springs. 

10. In replacing the springs on the car, be 
sure that the bolts on the spring clips are 
drawn tight. The reason so many springs 
are broken is because the clips are left loose 
These bolts should be carefully examined at 
least once a week. 

11. The bolts holding the body to the frame 
should be frequently examined and tightened. 
This prevents squeaking 

12. Remove the gasoline tank and wash it 
out thoroughly in order to remove any sedi- 
ment The water connections should also be 
cleaned out. 

13. The radiator should be cleansed by put- 
ting in two or three quarts of kerosene and 
thoroughly shaking it up. It is surprising how 
much rust and sediment will come out when 
the radiator is emptied 

14. The cylinders should be taken off, and 
together with the piston and piston rings 
should be washed with gasoline and every part 
inspected and renewed, or readjusted, as the 
case may demand. 








15. The valves should be inspected, washed, 
and ground. New valve spring hould be 
provided if the old ones are worn or show 
any signs of weakness. 

16. The commutator should be carefully ir 
spected and thoroughly cleansed of all grease 
with gasoline 

17. The crank case should be taken off 
crank shaft bearings cleaned, and any nece 

iry adjustments made 

18. The timing and pump gears should be 
carefully gone over, thoroughly cleansed, and 
packed with fresh oil or grease 

19. The n wiring should be inspected 
and the iny signs of wear, replaced 
with ‘ cat 


ar boxe hould be 


cleansed with gasoline, inspected, and packed 
with fresh oil or grease. 

21. The clutch should be most carefully in- 
spected, cleaned, and, if necessary, adjusted. 
If leather-faced, the leather may have become 
badly worn, or hard. If the former, new 
leather should be substituted; if the latter, a 
few drops of castor-oil evenly distributed over 
the outer surface will render it fit and pliable. 








The Kitchen Garden 








early in the month as possible) is to se- 
lect the seeds you wish to plant. I shall 
assume a garden of the small kitchen variety. 

When you have found that you can care for 
a garden of this size, it will be a very easy 
matter to enlarge it. For the simple planting 
of a garden is only the beginning, and amounts 
to almost nothing if it is not followed by faith- 
ful care and forethought. 

List of vegetables: One package each of 
wax bush beans, beets, carrots, celery, egg- 
plant, leek, onion, peas (Nott’s Excelsior), 
pepper, squash (Delicata), tomato (Chalk’s 
Early Jewel), parsley, radish, and two each 
of lettuce and spinach. 

In the second week of March get three 
cigar boxes and fill them with good soil (ex- 
perience will very quickly teach you to know 
good soil). If you are not sure you have the 
right thing, take the boxes to a florist and 
have him fill them. In one of the boxes 
sprinkle one-third of the package of tomato 
seed. Do the same in the other boxes with 
the egg-plant and pepper seed. Cover the 
seed lightly with soil to the depth of 4 inch. 
Wet them and put them in a sunny place. 
Watch them each day to see when they need 
water. Do not keep them soaking wet, but 
don’t let them get dry, that is all. 

In about one week the tomatoes will ap- 
pear, the egg-plants will come next, and lastly 
the peppers. Now all you have to do is to keep 
them damp, give them plenty of sunshine, and 
an occasional whiff of fresh air, for the re- 
mainder of the month. 

As soon as the frost leaves the ground, and 
it is dry enough to dig without being wet and 
heavy, stake out the garden and remove all of 
the sod, which will do nicely for a covering 
to any bare places there may be in the yard. 
Erect stout stakes all the way around the 
garden, ten feet apart and four feet high 
from the ground, and stretch around these 
(leaving an opening at one end) poultry wire. 
A roll of 150 feet, four feet wide, may be had 
at most of the department stores for $3. No 
garden can be a success to which dogs or 
chickens have access. 

Spread over the whole garden one ton of 
good barnyard manure (well rotted). I pay 
$2 for it delivered. A well-rotted manure 
is lighter to handle than soil. Dig up the 
whole garden thoroughly with a spading fork. 
Then go carefully over it with a hoe, breaking 
up the lumps and removing the stones. Re- 
peat the process with a rake. 

One foot from side lines dig a trench twice 
the depth of the blade of the trowel, the 
length of the garden, in the bottom of which 
plant the peas, placing the seeds one inch 
apart in the soil. Cover them with soil and 
press it dowm firmly. Stake off six inches 
more and plant another row of peas. This is 
all you may expect to do in March. 

If the prospective gardener be a woman, I 
would advise her to provide herself first with 
a heavy pair of common-sense shoes, a pair of 
gloves, and a sunbonnet. 


T HE first thing to be done in March (as 








I Stable and Barn 








most trying months of the year for all 
kinds of farm stock, and equally trying 
to the amateur owner or breeder. 

The horse has probably been carrying a full 
coat of hair, and, as the time of shedding it 
naturally is at hand, he looks dull and feels 
dull; some people clip their horses at this time 
to prevent flying showers of hair. It would in 
most cases have been better to clip the horse 
in the autumn, especially for winter driving 

Personally, I have never hesitated to remove 
the coat by clipping in the spring or at any 
time of winter. The argument that nature in- 
tended it to remain on does not hold good 
except for horses in the wild state, or while 
roughing it at pasture, or in winter idleness 
Horses that perspire easily are much less liable 
to contract colds when clipped Saddle horse 
hould not be clipped where the saddle come 


yy HE HORSE.—March is probably one of the 








also leave the legs covered to the body A few 
carrots (or beets) for the horse at this time of 
the year are most excellent Carrots to a horse 
ire like strawberry shortcake to most humans 
Oileake meal, a handful a day, is most nex 
ary at this time of year. It helps them to 
hed their coat ind gives the new growth a 
gZlo that is a great saving in “elbow grease,’ 
if it has to be attained that way. Don’t neglect 
a tablespoonful of molasses in a quart of 
water; no animal is more benefited by a tast« 
of molasses than a horse It ha ved mar 
a doctor’s bill, and is the best thing th 
no! in the hape of food that hors ar 
have; cattle and sheep are also fond of sugar 
It assi ligestion, and their syster een to 


crave it the same as salt. It should be in 
every stable, large or small. There are many 
prepared molasses foods, but they are poor 
economy to say the least, as they are usually 
made up of ground chaff, weeds, and other 
worthless material, and mixed with the lower 
grades of molasses. Use molasses costing 18 
to 20 cents a gallon; some of the lower grades 
contain sulphur to an injurious degree. 

Cows.—Cows that are to drop their calves 
in the spring are getting quite heavy these 
days, and while care should be taken in tarn- 
ing them out in slippery yards, they should 
have a few hours out of doors in a strawyard 
every day, unless it storms too severely.. No 
cow, stranger to the expectant mother, should 
be allowed to enter the yard, as in such cases 
there is generally a locking of horns until the 
mastery has been decided. Cabbage leaves, tur- 
nips, and potato parings from the kitchen are 
greatly relished, and a lump of salt, or a salt 
brick, or a box of salt with water enough to 
dampen it, and then dried to form a brick, 
should always be in reach of the cows. 

Sheep.—The ewes are also approaching the 
lambing season. From four to six weeks be- 
fore that time they should have a taste of 
grain, beginning, say, with half a pound each 
day, increasing to a pound or to a pound and 
a half of grain, depending on their condition, 
of, say, whole or cracked corn and bran, two 
parts corn, one part bran; nutted oilcake is 
better than corn. This is supplied with a view 
of giving additional strength, not only to the 
ewe, but to her expectant lambs, and also in 
anticipation of enabling the mother to give a 
larger quantity of milk. Ewes in good heart 
at the time of mating usually produce twins, 
and a ewe to bring up two big healthy lambs 
should be in prime condition at the time of 
their birth, or she will (unless abundantly fed 
all summer) be reduced to a skeleton by the 
time the lambs are weaned. In this reduced 
condition she becomes a prey to ticks and 
many other pests that seem to unite in help- 
ing her out of existence as speedily as possible. 
These in time go to the lambs and impede 
their growth. A lamb once stunted is of little 
use, and if finally brought up will usually cost 
more than it is worth. 

Ventilation.—Hardly one stable in ten is 
properly ventilated. More live stock have their 
health impaired by poor ventilation and warm 
stables than from any other cause. Amateur 
ywners are almost sure to “kill their stock 
with kindness.” Open your windows and keep 
them open, only avoiding a draft. A cheese- 
cloth covering to an open window makes about 
the safest and best protection to stable win- 
dows for horses, cattle, and poultry. Sheep do 
better in open pens, no matter how cold and 
severe the weather; they are by nature a 
mountain animal and must have more fresh 
air than any other kind of farm stock. 











Money in Chickens 








how much, and how can it be got out? These 
are vital questions to the many thousands 
who are having varied success with poultry. 

Poultry-keeping as an exclusive business 
offers excellent inducements to ambitious be- 
ginners, but these ‘“inducements”’ are often ex- 
aggerated. In brief, it may be said that poultry- 
raising is not a get-rich-quick scheme, but it 
pays a good living income when rightly man- 
aged. Experience and a thorough knowledge are 
absolute essentials to success with fowls on a 
large scale, and there is only one sure way for 
the beginner. This is the small way. Let the first 
year’s work be largely one of experiment. A flock 
of a dozen fowls will be ample to begin with. 

Proper Housing of the fowls is one of the 
corner-stones of success. By this I do not 
mean that elaborate and costly houses are nec- 
essary. But poultry houses must be perfectly 
dry, well lighted and ventilated, commodious 
and comfortable to the fowls, and free from 
cracks and crevices which would permit of 
drafts and dampness. 

In very cold climates, double-walled houses 
usually are the most satisfactory; elsewhere 
use one layer each of boards and tarred paper. 
A shed roof is better than a gable roof, and 
the rear wall need be no higher than four or 
five feet, which reduces the amount of dead 
air space the fowls have to warm in cold 
weather. Roofing fabric makes a cheaper roof 
than shingles and is equally serviceable. The 
floor should be at least six inches above the 
general height of the surrounding land. This 
insures dryness. A cement floor is probably 
best, but many good poultrymen use simply 
earth (gravel) floors. 

All the windows should be in the front, and 
this wall should always face south or slightly 
southeast, so as to get the most sunshine pos 
sible in the winter-time 


i THERE any money in chickens? If so, 


To ventilate the house, shafts or openings 
in the roof do more harm than good by draw- 
ing out the warm air and admitting a cold 
downward current Instead of having two 
glass windows in the south wall, cover the 
one with cloth. These curtair permit a gen 
tle diffusion of fresh, pure air, but break up 
all drafts and cold current The fresh air 
will do your fowls good, and there is no dan 
ger of freezing them by simply providing good 
ventilation. On pleasant unshiny days re- 
move the cloth screens entirely nd give the 
house a good sunning and airing 

Good feeding is another vital factor of suc 
cess A proper variety of foods must be pro 


vided, and the fowl must not be yverfed, nor 


should they be starved. A feeding formula 
that would provide these conditions infallibly 
can not be stated, for the reason that the large, 
quiet breeds would soon become too fat to be 
profitable on the same kind of feed that would 
be just right for the active, energetic breeds, 
although the Jatter breeds, being smaller, re- 
quire smaller quantities of feed. Also, all 
fowls require more food in the winter-time 
than in the summer, for not only must all the 
bodily functions be provided for, and also the 
formation of eggs, but in addition a great part 
of the food is consumed as fuel with which to 
heat the fowl’s body. Again, fowls in confine- 
ment require more supplied food than those 
enjoying free range. 

Variety in feeding is essential. Too many 
would-be poultrymen give their fowls the same 
old ration of one or two dry grains month 
after month, and are dismayed that their fowls 
do not produce more. Vary the ration as much 
as possible. Equal parts of corn, oats, and 
wheat make a fairly well-balanced ration, ex- 
cept for hot-weather feeding, when the propor- 
tion of corn should be reduced, as this is a 
very heating and fattening food. By way of 
variety, occasionaliy add to the ration another 
kind of grain, such as millet seed, kaffir corn, 
buckwheat, sunflower seeds, or beans and peas. 
And one must not forget to supply, several 
times a week at least, animal food (meat in 
some form) and green stuff. Scatter all grain 
feed in a foot or two of litter composed of cut 
straw or clover, making the fowls scratch and 
hunt for all they get. The exercise is good for 
them, keeping their muscles in good trim, pro- 
viding recreation and entertainment, and help- 
ing to keep the fowls warm in cold weather. 

Soft food, or mashes, may be fed occasion- 
ally, but should not be used excessively, espe- 
cially by the inexperienced. Never feed sloppy 
food. The main value of mashes is only to 
dispose economically of table scraps and waste 
materials by mixing them with ground corn 
or oats, wheat bran, or middlings. Another 
thing, do not continually dope fowls with stimu- 
lating tonics or condition powders. Healthy 
fowls need nothing but good care and proper 
food to pay a profit. 

Twice a day is often enough to feed fowls, 
except that in the winter-time one may feed 
a little at a time and oftener in order to keep 
the fowls moving around and prevent chilling. 
Supply clean, fresh water once or twice every 
day, for fowls should have access to good 
drinkable water whenever they want it, like 
any other animal. 

Fixtures in the poultry house should never 
be permanently attached to the walls, but 
should be easily movable. Especially is this 
true of the roosts and nests, for if these touch 
the walls the lice and mites which they usu- 
ally harbor will spread all over the building. 
But if the vermin can not get off the fixtures, 
they may be kept under control simply by 
occasional applications of coal-oil, painting or 
spraying the fixtures all over with the liquid. 
This is a simple matter and deserves attention 

The best perches are all on a level and not 
more than two or three feet above the floor. 
By having them level, the fowls do not fight 
and crowd for special positions, and by hav- 
ing them low they are more easily cleaned, 
and fowls that fall, jump, or get pushed off 
will not be injured. 

Nests should be separate. This facilitates 
both cleanliness and convenience. Eleven by 
fourteen inches, inside measurement, is about 

~the correct size of nest for medium-sized fowls, 

such as the Plymouth Rocks or Wyandottes ; 
other breeds in proportion. Nest boxes should 
not be too deep, or the hen may break eggs 
by jumping down on them. 

Cleanliness is always an important matter, 
anyway, and every good poultryman will read- 
ily agree that it has been one of the main 
factors in his success. The most successful 
plants are those where the droppings are re- 
moved every day or two. 

Pure-bred fowls must be kept to insure the 
best success. Sometimes good results are se- 
cured from mongrel stock, but certainly success 
in such cases comes in spite of the method 
rather than because of it. That pure breeds 
are not merely for the fancier is proved by 
the fact that they are used on every success 
ful large commercial plant the writer knows 
of; and it has been thoroughly proved that 
they are more attractive, more thrifty, more 
uniform, more productive if an egg breed, and 
larger if a meat breed—in fact, superior in 
every way to the nondescript fowl. 

Choosing the breed best adapted to the pur- 
pose or requirements to which one intends to 
cater is the next step and a most important 
one. No one breed is best for any and every 
purpose, though some excel for special pur 
poses. For eggs, and eggs alone, the Leg 
horns, Minorcas, and Hamburgs are probably 
the best. They all are heavy producers of 
white eggs. The Minorcas lay the largest egg 
and the Hamburgs the smallest, while thé 
Leghorns are the most extensively bred. All 
of these varieties are classed as ‘nervous 
and are not well adapted to close confinement. 

The other extreme is reached in the quiet 
sedate Cochins and Brahmas, both of whi 
will thrive in extremely close confinemer 
they are of large size, fair layers of brow 
eggs, inclined to broodiness, and both body ar 
shanks are heavily feathered 

The ‘“‘general-purpose”’ breeds are the bree 


for the masses. They do not object to ordina 
confinement, though they will also scratch a1 
rustle if they have the opportunity. The 


best breeds in this class are the Plymout 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, a! 
Orpingtons All of them are very fair layers 
brown eggs, and good table fowls In America 
their popularity is about in the order named 

















From the hunger-stricken throats the full- 
toned chorus swelled on the air of night 
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Joy of Achievement 


A Tale of Gene Lafargue and the Ten Thousand Ingots 


AY after day a lonely, naked, 
brown-faced man desperately 
played a strange game in the 
face of the desolate Huron shore. 
And the wind and the ancient 
forest gave no sign of the lapse 
of time, but watched the game 
with curious, grim intentness. 
Far on into October the man 
pitted his puny strength against 
& 3 the inexorable approach of win- 
ter. The wind remained strangely quiescent, the waves 
lapped idly along the shore, the wan sun warmed an 
aging year, but ever the cold crept down from the north 
beneath the water, making the hazy sun rays seem to the 
man but a bitter mockery. 

For him to dive from the deck of his sloop toward the 
skeleton wreck of the wooden steamer, ten feet beneath 
his keel, meant to cast himself headlong into a cold that 
squeezed the blood surging back into his heart, that 
gripped his tense muscles and wrung the life from out 
them, that made of his brain just a bruised center for 
recurrent sensing of great physical shock. Each time 
he won again to the surface, with straight black hair 
glistening wet above his eyes, he clambered aboard his 
sloop with the stiff, inagile movements of a wasted, 
weak old man. Yet he would hammer his purpled 
body and hang above the glowing stove, stretching out 
his arms above it, then, glancing toward his cabin 
wall at the chalk record of his work, still incomplete, 
would step to deck and dive again. 

Came at last, however, the night when the tale of 
the ten thousand copper ingots the man had sought 
was complete. And of this ten all but a score were 
cached behind the shore, while the rest lay stacked 
in the water on the sandy reef by which the wreck 
had grounded, and the clean-picked bones of the skele- 
ton Loup Garou were left to rot alone. 

It was mid-November and nature now had cast off 
her mask of apathy. A savage wind patrolled the 
lifeless coast, and the cold grew ever more intense. 
rhe sentinel pines along the lake’s desolate edge, stolid 
no longer, swung their stiffened arms, peering out, one 
from behind the other, to see the ending of the long 
game the man had played, and between the boat and 
the Manitoulin shore there stretched a mile of crys 
tallizing ice seum, like a strange kind of floating, 
clinging water foliage. 

Working with a desperate haste, each measure of 
which marked a palpable drain on his failing vital 
ity, Gene Lafargue loaded the last of his ingots, 
scraping the bars up from the sand through a thick 
ening scum of ice that formed in the pool left by 
their removal and casting them ice-sheathed down 
within the cockpit. 

Now they were all his own! He stooped within 
his cabin to peer exultantly by the light of an oil 
lamp at the groups of four vertical chalk lines crossed 
diagonally by a fifth, that had marked the progress of 
his lonely task 





Each stroke had meant ten ingots raised 
from the Loup Garou. Each group of five with a ring 
around it stood for fifty loaded on the sloop. There were 
two hundred circled groups, and at twenty-four pounds 
each, and lake copper scarce at twenty-five cents a pound, 
the ten thousand ingots ravaged from the wreck were a 
treasure worth sixty thousand dollars. 

The man was cold and hungry and utterly weary. The 
skin, tight stretched across his cheek-bones, was black 
ened there by long exposure to water and wind and frost 
His eyes were sunken and his long jaw lean and hairless 
But in his soul as he seanned the ecireled lines of chalk 
was the warming joy of achievement, and he leaned fo 
ward to mark beneath that reeord: “Last load, Novem 
ber 10.” 


By FRANK 
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Now he would smash his way back to shore through 
the ice, cache his last load, get out again and try to 
reach Port Huron, far toward the south. He would win- 
ter there, and then—in the spring—the ice would break 

he would return—he would return in the spring—and 
he would dig up these ingots—and market them—with 
caution—with very great caution— 


QE AWOKE in the gray light of early 
morning. 

To the south, from end to end of the 
half-moon bay in which he was, the ice 
had bridged the lake. To the north it 
stretched its black, mile-wide surface 
, between the boat and shore. 

PEP APES = Tentatively the man pounded on the 
ice with his ax-head. It did not break. Cautiously he 
clambered out on it, grasping the boat meanwhile lest 
the surface open beneath him. It remained intact. He 
stamped. He struck with a savage bitterness of resent 








Kar on into October the man pitted his puny 
strength against the inexorable approach of winter 


ment at this ice that bound his sloop White ice chips 
flew from the steel’s impact and a crystalline dust eddied 
about his feet, but the floor remained unbroken. He was 
frozen in. The vast powers he had defied had sprung 
their trap. He was caught. And the humor of the north 
It is laughterless, the north. Its mirtl 
is grim, ruthless, sardonic 

The man with shouldered ax trudged shoreward to the 
trench he had dug beyond the ice. Cautiously he lopped 
from a young pine its lower limbs and these he lashed 
into a rough sled form 


was satisfied. 


More cautiously, for in this 
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temperature his ax would be scarce tougher than a blade 
of grass, he chopped much firewood, hauling it back on 
the sled across the ice to the sloop in two loads. Un- 
furling the sail from the boom and stretching its doubled 
fold across the open cockpit as a kind of roof, he crept 
within his tiny cabin that night and slept. 

When the man, unrested, woke and foreed a passage 
beneath his sail through the snow to the boat’s deck, he 
saw that his world of another day was turned from one 
of black ice and gloomy forest to one of endless white, 
with gray snow flecks still sifting from a low-hung sky. 
Three feet of snow, uncrusted, or one hundred miles 
added to the distance from Detour—it was the same. 
He had food enough to last two days. He would make 
it last five. Afterward, he would do without food—two 
days beyond that time, perhaps. And then? Gene La- 
fargue shrugged his shoulders. Then would be another 
day, that was all. 

In all the world had one man ever labored as he had 
done? Had he, Gene Lafargue, half-breed out of a comely 
Cree Indian maid by a French gentleman adventurer, not 
done a great thing? The north had chosen to make a 
jest of it. That was all. If a master of a ship make 
a brutal, stupid jest, one may sneer within the mind, but 
one’s features must laugh back. 

Taking what tea and food was left, and his blankets 
and kettle, he left the sloop and trudged westward 

through the loose snow in the face of the tireless 
wind. That day he won a score of miles, and slept 
at night, doglike, in a snow hole behind a sheltered 
corner of the shore. Resuming his way in the gray 
morning, he clambered across a projecting finger 
of land to make his way down again toward the 
frozen lake edge where the footing was less rough. 
It was here that he slipped among the shore rocks 
and pitched sidelong down the sharp declivity. 
Clawing in the snow, he rose again on his right 
foot, stepped forward, and fell in a helpless hud 
dle as though he had trusted his weight to an 
alder staff. For a moment he stared about in 
great wonder. He had been conscious of no hurt 
at the first fall. From long excess of sensation 
his jaded nerves had lost the power of quick trans 
mission, but now the pain in his left knee grew 
more apparent. He tried to stand. The knee-cap 
was injured by the blow against some boulder. He 
was crippled. 

He crawled shoreward and dragged himself up 
among the snow-weighted trees. He reached one 
whose heavy branches swept low toward the white 
clad earth. The cold had made them brittle. He 
broke a limb from the birch and snapped a piece 
again from this. The larger fragment was pronged 





at one end and served as a crutch. The other he 
used as a staff. And as he stood erect again, he 
stared irresolutely up into the gray dust of snow 
that had not ceased to fall. Detour? The mirth 


of the north is grim. 

The man turned, and, hobbling with great cau 
tion, came at last to the ending of his half-obliterated 
trail of the day before. By nightfall he had retraced it 
ten miles 

All day long an uneasy sense of some other pres- 
ence had been with him like an obsession. All day 
long he had failed to justify the dread. With face 
set straight ahead he would yet glance furtively to 
left and right One side the Manitoulin shore; one 
side the outer space, snow filled. None els¢ Cun 
ningly he would hobble on, and then, without a warn 
ing, pause, whirl in his tracks to stare to rearward. 
Ever there was nothing. 

That night he slept uneasily and in pain One time 
he came alertly conscious and listened with intentness 


There was no sound He had dreamed, then lt was as 
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though he had heard the warning wail of a siren horn 
on some distant, fog-bound reef, foreboding disaster and 
death. 

Through all the painful toiling of the ensuing day the 
man was dogged still by the sense of an unseen, silent 
presence that watched his way from afar and followed 
it with stealthy menacing. ‘That night he won again 
and through the deepened snow to the shelter of the ice 
bound sloop. a 

That night, too, he heard again in the full-toned 
voicing of irremediable fault. High up in the scale it 
commenced, like a demoniac shriek, slurring then slowly 
down to-the quivering moan of last despair, and ca- 
dencing in its mournful course through all the mingling 
moods of fury, terror, anguish, and dismay. Rising, fall- 
ing, rising, falling, flooding the frigid midnight air with 
palpitant waves, it was the primal and the ultimate 
voicing of the world-old melancholy of all life. 

Peering outward, the man saw that the snow had 
ceased and (ue! stars were far, glittering points above 
the world. And he saw at last the 
hitherto half-sensed presence. 

Gaunt they were, and their eyes 
were bright with the emboldened 
eagerness of long hunger. Restlessly 
they ringed the snow-banked sloop, 
stopping now and again to nose the 
entrails of the thing they sought. 
Occasionally one would stand and, 
touching the snow with his quiver- 
ing brush, point his lean jaws to the 
distant stars and break out into the 
long wolf howl. Then the others, too, 
would wait and add their voices to the 
dying sound till from ten hunger- 
stricken throats the full-toned chorus 
swelled on the air of night. 

The man with the injured knee 
crept back into the cabin with some 
firewood. 

“Hell!” he remarked. 

During the night he heard the pad 
dling of many feet on the deck above 
him. When he opened his door a 
gray form leaped silently up from 
the open cockpit and over the side. 
The wolves had pulled aside the sail 
covering to find what might be below. 

That day they ranged the island, 
but early dusk found them encircling 
again the path they had broken the 
night before. 

The man crawled outside to fill his 
kettle with snow ‘and to dig for 
fagots. As he turned to come back 
the pack closed quickly toward him. 
He struck back savagely with a club 
at the nearmost snout and clambered 
hastily down within the cockpit, while 
a ring of bare-fanged jaws grinned 
eagerly from just beyond the boat 
edge. 

At morning he opened his door 
quickly and limped out, ax in hand. 
Again a gray form leaped, but the 
ax blow was quicker and a great wolf 
plunged forward and lay quivering in 
death on the foot-tracked snow beside 
the sloop. 

Exultantly the man faced to the 
north. 

The jest was turned! It had been 
willed that the wolves besiege him, 
and here of their number was one 
dead by his hand; and of its skin 
he would make a covering, and of its 
flesh his food. But even as he started 
forward the pack were upon the fallen 
leader and in a space he was not. 

The man, with reckless fury, flung 
himself upon them as they fought for 
their food, and his ax swung twice 
among them before they drew away. 
In the brains of one it sank, and an 
other’s back was broken, so that it 
writhed convulsively at his feet, and 
he struck at it again to still it 
Backing painfully toward the craft, 
he kept the yelling crowd at bay with 
swinging ax and managed to drag his 
spoils to deck and down in the cockpit 

Before the cold could stiffen their forms he roughly 
skinned them and dragged one red careass within the 
cabin for immediate consumption, while the other he 
chopped in sections and stuffed in a locker beneath the 
tiller. When he attempted to close the locker door it 
would not catch. Dragging loose a square of flooring, he 
pulled out a short section of steel rail used for ballast 
and propped this against the little door. That day he 
fared royally. He began by cutting off thin strips of 
wolf meat and frying them in fat, small pieces at a 
time: but he ended with gorging to repletion, and drink 
ing much broth brewed of the bones, now that his tea 


was gone. 

That night he slept with heavy belly and dreamed 
much. He dreamed it was a game the pack and he were 
playing, and each we lf was a point and a death scored 
one to the side that got the meat. When he awoke the 
next day, with a touch of grim humor he chalked a score 
board on a bare space of the cabin wall 

Ile wrote, “Man.” and beneath this, “Wolves,” and 
between the two drew a horizontal line lo the right of 
the words he drew a number of vertical lines to mark the 
davs. and, guessing at the time, he dated them succes 


sively For the first day he scored two points for the 
man and one for the wolves Then he again threw open 
his door 

{ 


| o forms skulke« in the coekpit but a he stoope 
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through his door and limped out, one flashed by him with 
a splendid leap up through the uncovered part, while the 
other, cornered beneath the canvas top, sprang full at his 
throat, to be met by the outthrust ax-head. Snarling, it 
fell back, and with quick recovery the man slashed at it, 
missing the head, but gashing deep in the shoulder. ‘The 
wolf reeled, but gained its poise again and lunged toward 
its antagonist, locking its jaws about the man’s frac 
tured knee-cap with a grip like a sprung steel trap. The 
anguish of it turned the man weak, and he staggered 
back against the cabin, chopping down at the head with 
gray tufts above the eyes and lines of gray along the nos 
tril ridge. Once he struck wildly, and the flat of the ax 
impinged against his knee. And then limply he reeled, 
groped vainly at the boom for support, and collapsed, 
grasping futilely at the gray, blood-streaked throat as he 
went down. But the yawning jaws fell open, and with a 
final tremor the brained beast lay prostrate across his 
Teet. 

The man glanced at the rear locker. The weight had 








The man, with reckless fury, flung himself upon them as they fought for 


been forced aside, the door pawed open, the meat taken 
When the subsiding pain of his lacerated knee permitted, 
he limped back, dragging the new wolf with him, and 
scored one each for Man and Wolves, at the same time 
erasing one of the Man’s marks for the preceding day, 
leaving the score two all. 

That day he dragged out more ballast, replaced the 
square of flooring, and, bringing out the trap-door of 
the cellaret, lashed on top of it the weights, and then 
propped it up on deck with a fagot, to which he had tie 


i. line reaching down within his cabin. At night he 
placed the entrails of the last wolf beneath the trap and 
vaited, peering through the crack of his partly opened 
abin doo With the coming of the stars the six wolves 
losed again about the sloop rhree leaped lightly to 
the decl They sniffed from end to end and stared 
iskance at the new thing there. At last, one, with a 
ift sidewise leap, snatched the bait and leaped away 
before the man had thought to jerk the line. The trap 
emained unsprung, but therefore less an object of sus 
picion The man cut off a portion of the wolf meat he 
had intended to reserve for his own needs and laid 
eneath the veighted doo1 Again the wolves leaped 
ha to dec this time less warilv. and as one stretched 
rorwat for the meat the trap fell and crushed his head 
Before the others could take dvantage of his death the 
n had dragu | m down and in the cabin The gam 


was close. He reached for his chalk and marked another 
score for himself. It stood now three to two in his favor. 
But five of the original ten were left. A savage whim 
caused him to go out again. ‘The sky had clouded. In 
distinctly he could see the five forms, mere darker frag 
ments of black crowding night, with lambent pairs of 
light that were their eyes. 

“I’m one ahead!” he called aloud. Sullenly they heard, 
then the paired gleams of light were narrow slits, and, 
raising their gaunt heads to the tattered clouds, they 
howled their weird lament. 

Again the next night he set his trap, and, hunger-brave 
one dared again to enter. This time the weight fell so 
that it crushed the beast’s forelegs, but when the man 
limped out with his ax the others fell upon the injured 
one, and while he brained one the remaining three se 
cured the trapped wolf for their own, and the score stood 
four to three against them. 

It was then that the man’s sense of justice showed him 
the unfairness of the system of counting. While each 
point he won lessened their number 
and inereased his provender, each 
point the wolves won also lessened 
their number, while its food benefit 
to them was a divided one. For hours 
the man pondered this new phase of 
the situation. And then he addressed 
them again. 

“If the Man dies or you get him 
first, it counts you five,” he an 
nounced. 

Snow again was falling in the 
night and the three remaining wolves 
lifted their voices in a thin, long 
drawn, hungry howl of assent to the 
fairness of this scheme of things. 

Now the man had food in plenty of 
its kind. But the unchanging diet 
of unsalted fried wolf flesh had be 
come repellent. He no longer cared 
to eat. His old ravenous hunger had 
viven way to strange lassitude. And 
his firewood was all gone. To attempt 
the mile-long journey to the shore for 
nore, While the famished watchers 
Waited for such a move, was to com 
1 it quick suicide. Instead he chopped 
loose the flooring of his boat, the 
calin sides, the upper part of the 
conterboard well, the centerboard it 
self, and the aftmost decking. He 
had many pelts, but his body gen 
erated little warmth, and onee a day 
he fed his fire freely to drive the tem 
perature up a few degrees nearer zero 

rhe swollen knee-joint had ceased 
to pain him. At first he was troubled 
by this fact and then he did not care 
Could he have seen his haggard, bony 
face, with its skin tight-drawn from 
point to point, he would not have 
known it for his own, 

Hle had grown very weak. The hot 
spark of life within him was turning 
at last to gray ash. The mirth of the 
north, laugliterless, grim, sardonic 
was being satisfied. He felt no re 





morse. Had he, Gene Lafargue, not 
played the game like a man to the 
end Had he whimpered?) Was li 


afraid 

The north had made of his mighty 
effort a great jest. The man raised 
himself feebly on one arm. “TI laugh!’ 
he tried to ery defiantly, but thi 
words were just a horse croaking 
Groping for the chalk, the man raised 
his ‘and and uneertainly reached 
toward the seore-board. Opposite the 
word Wolves he marked the figure 5 

Ile fell back among his pelts and 
blankets with face turned toward the 
sheet-iron stove. It still was warm 
from the last charge of fuel. His 
eyes were closed, but he reached out 
and pressed his hand against the hot 


surface. A smell of scorched flesh 
was in the air, but he did not know 
The stove remained in place. He 
their food pressed harder. It fell to its sick 
and the glowing embers seattered out 
His eyes opened at the sound, and he smiled with them 
though his lips remained set. Feebly he thrust toward 
the nearest ember a splinter of wood and watched its 
ignition with approval. Then, more feebly, he shoved 


toward the flame a board fragment and saw the flame 
eurl up about it and along the \ irnished cabin end 
The flame grew beautifully red, and twined still higher 
Another tendril of crimson put forth to one sid Phe 
man turned with a sigh of satisfaction and his eyelids 
fell heavily across his tired eves 


Che flames spread along the cabin walls The space 
within became smoke-filled. ‘The fire rose upward and 
ate its way through the roofing lhe weight of the it 
tensely cold atmosphere hurried the flames upward with 
lusty crackling, carrying much heat away in the up 


rush, but soon the temperature within the fiery sloop 
eeame that of midsummer, and the crimson tendrils 


twined in beauteous growth above and around the li 
less form that rested within their reac] 

The man lay very still, as with the placid languon 
utter drowsiness. To his dimmed consciousness sensations 
ime but haltingly and gently, as to the ear might come 
faint. half-heeded sound waves of distant Sabbath bell 


ross a lonely country-side, sun-warmed and flowerin 
was as though, like a thing aloof is s 
ing, hesitant, stood off a space t { 
meat’s cremation 
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If you are a Sportsman—Hunter, Fisherman, Motorist, Camper, Canoeist—you can not enjoy to the full the [: 
possibilities of your chosen sport without the information contained in our 424-page volume. The cover 4 
picture shows the exact size, and the four pages shown are reduced in size through lack of space. It is far 
more than a mere catalog—it is by way of being a text book—full of information of the keenest interest to 
YOU which you can get in NO other way. We were aided in its preparation by the personal experience and 
needs of the world’s famous Nimrods —the celebrated travelers and hunters who have penetrated the most 
remote corners of the wilderness of this and other continents. Our book is the final authority on the things 
YOU want to know, where to go, what to do, what to take, what to wear, and we want you to have it—free. 

























It isn’t hunting alone—don’t forget that That is what we have for you in our 424 something you need to know. ‘Then we will 
It’s fishing, canoeing, tramping, camping, page catalog. We have tried to combine have made another life-long friend. We 
motoring—any of the great sports in Na all these things of absorbing interest to don’t want to wait for that—it might be 
ture’s big out o’ doors. For all of them you in a book which you will treasure as two years away—perliaps more. We want 
we have information you can not get else long as you live. We have compiled for to know you NOW and to have you know 
where—we have specialties you NEED but you the information which you need very us NOW, for we can be of no end of sei 
can not buy elsewhere—can't even find out badly at this minute but have not yet real vice to you in the meantime. That is the 
tbout elsewhere—things which will rejoice ized that you need it. You are bound to be purpose of this advertisement—to get this 
your heart with their convenience—with one of our band of friends in time But catalog—a piece of our personality—evi 
the comfort they bring—with the sport we want you NOW. It is inevitable that dence of our value—conecrete VALUE to 3 
which they make possible—sport which some warm friend of yours, interested in you—in your hands, NOW—for as soon as VA 
you couldwt enjoy if you didn’t know about the same sport that you are, shall, sooner we do we have made another friend—pe) 
them or later, insist that u write us about haps a customer—but surely a friend Y, 
’ 
1) ait y an take a party of car and tour from New v cht tiply by ten the enjoyment value—the »ea/ value of your car 
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The unvarying choice 
of the cultured. 


“KNABE 


N the making of The Knabe is used the finest material that money 
can buy, and much that money cannot buy, for Knabe genius, 
Knabe ideals, the cumulative experience of three generations, 

and the Knabe artisan’s pride in his work - these are priceless. 
Grand $500 ” Grand $750 Knabe Angelus $1050 


Knabe Pianos may be bought of any regular Knabe representative at New York prices with added cost of freight and delivery. 
We will be pleased to send illustrated catalogue and prices. 
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439 Sth Avenue, Cor. 39th Street. 
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Don’t wait to put some certain amount 
into an investment, and so lose interest on 
your money while you are ‘‘getting a little 
ahead,’’ but invest your small balances, as 
you make them, in our 


$10. Contracts at 6% 


They are easily carried, are non-forfeit- 
able, pay 6% annually in cash, carry no 
penalties and are pz uid in full in cash at 
maturity. For ten of these contracts we 


P Farther wae More 
Accurate Casting 


A specially constructed two-piece split bamboo 
rod which combines the fine resilient action and 
casting force of a one-piece rod with the carrying 
convenience of a three-piece rod—such is 


1 Heddon’s Dowagiac Bait Casting Rod 
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conservative company’s operations in 
New York City Income | 
Producing Real Estate. 


New York City draws from the whole | 
world, an ever increasing population which 
makes 

6% on your money just as safe 

and as easily earned as 434 7, 
if invested in our securities; for these 
people must have places to live and work 
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A glowing cinder, loosed from above, 
though within his nostrils the acrid odor 
of burning hair faintly signaled along the 
nerve of smell. A sound was in the air, 
as though the wolf howl had changed to 
urgent yelping. So m‘ght the three yelp 


in headlong terror of this thing of flame. | 


A sense of motion caused no dread. So 
might the scuttled sloop, fire-loosed from 
the gripping ice, lurch down to rest by the 
Loup Garou. His lips voiced a grim jocu- 
larity as he addressed the Shape of Death 
that waited with him. 

to Detour,” he 

His words were just 
ing, but they brought a sense of violent 
choking and a sudden cessation of the 
stream of fire in his throat. The Shape 
of Death made bluff, untragic answer: 

“Damme if you haven’t got your nerve!” 
it ejaculated. “Damme if you haven’t!” 

The man who had recovered ten thou- 
sand copper ingots from the sunken Loup 
Garou became aware that it was not the 
Shape of Death that was beside him, but 
another man of life and blood. He eyed 
the newcomer with growing alertness. The 
man he saw was fat-paunched and rotund 
and heavily clad, and despite the acerbity 
of his speech his cold-stiffened features 
had twisted themselves into a grin of 
amused admiration as he 
snow with his brandy flask still tilted in 
vitingly. The Three had fled, 
place was a team of eight 
haired, 
traces of a sled with steel-shod runners, 
while they curiously watched the flames 
of the burning sloop. Then he looked 
again from them to the fur-clad man at 
his side, and understanding came to him. 
This must be the winter doctor of Sault 
Ste. Marie, known by sight or repute in 
half the snow-buried mining 
logging camps within a radius of five 
hundred miles from the Soo. 

“Where from?” queried Gene Lafargue, 
deeming it best to assume the interroga 
tive first. 

“Nipissing—French River. 
if you haven’t got—” 

“Where to?” 

“Who knows? Where I’m wanted. 
That was just about here. Eh? I come 
along, see something black out on the ice. 
Then I come nearer and see three 
sneak away. Then I see smoke and fire 
coming from a boat frozen in the ice 
That’s queer, I think. Then I come 
and kick in your cabin door. Just in time 
Here you are. You will live. 
And I’m not asking any questions.” 

“It was so—” began the half-breed, dis 
relishing possible allusion to the long lost 
Loup Garou, and groping for a plausible 
explanation of his presence. “I'll tell 


bade. 
a mumbled mouth- 


“Take me 


huge short 


But damme 


wolves 


close 


y ou—” 


what heat we’re 
drink and let’s 
smoke while it lasts 
a backbone.” 

later, the 
somewhat 


asking. God, 
wasting! Take another 
get over here in the 
l’ve got an icicle for 


“T’m not 


man with the ir 
revived by the heat 
and drink, ensconced in the dog-drawn 
sled, was again on his way to Detour. 
The snow was crusted and the going easy. 


An hour 
jured knee, 


\t the end of the day they made camp 
at the shore edge, and the rotund man 
sought beneath the snow for dead birch 


branches with 
closed in white 


tinder-like dry 
bark cover, 


pith, en 
wherewith to 


start a fire. His search was futile He 
felt within his clothes and drew out a 
letter. 

“Tt will do,” he surmised. “You stop at 


Detour? Then I need not. And you can 
deliver the inside. I'll use the 
fire.” He tore open the envelope, and 
without interest in its contents turned to 
his work of making heat 

While the other busied himself the half 
incuriously glanced at the messagt 
in his hand, and then suddenly his atten 
tion stiffened, and furtively he glanced at 


cover for 


breed 


the other, whose back was toward him 
and he quickly read the note through 
} out. 

“Stephen Marchand,” it ran. “It is now 


known that one Gene Lafargue, half-breed 


est aped the J 


oup Garou wre k nine vears 


ago. He was one of the crew and is b 
lieved to know her present location and to 
intend salvaging the copper Should he 
become known to y« letain him on an 
pretext and notify at once.” 

It was signed 

Edward Bastedo, Attorney at Law 
Representing Stockholders Michipicoten 
Mining & Smelting Ce 

Yes, I will take this to Stephen Mar 
chand’s house igreed Gene Lafargue is 
he thrust the paper in his breast 

[wo davs later at Detour he stood alone 
vith Stephen Mat ind and in the big 
room with its logs rackling n the huge 
stone fireplace 

It was the great storm that caught 

. sailed from Penetanguishene to Me 
nace.” he lied pleasantly \r t 


fell | 
; and rested by his temple. He knew it not, 





knelt in the | 
and in their | 


thin-tailed dogs that lolled in the | 


towns and } 


The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 








Every one of the va- 


rious materials which 


enter into the construc- 
tion of Knapp-Felt hats; 
every one of the thirty- 
seven processes through 
which they pass—from 
the forming of the body 
to the 


completed product—is 


packing of the 


subjected to the most 
critical supervision. 
They are as nearly right 

human ingenuity and 
experience can make 
They 


benefit of every mechan- 


them. have the 
ical device which makes 
for better results, but 
the crowning feature of 
Felt hats, the 
noticeable elegance of 
handwork of the 
best type—the C & K 
kind. 

The opportunity for 


Knapp « 


style, is 


the exercise of individ- 
ual taste afforded by the 
variety of smart shapes 


in which 


o—~ 


Knapp - l’elts 
are made is 
added to the 
satisfaction of 


wearing the 





best hat made. / 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe Derbies and Sof 
Hats are Six Dolla K napp Felts are 


Knapp Felt 
Write t Hatma 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 
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Let Pennies Pay 
for the Oliver 
Typewriter 


Yes—just pennies. 

Seventeen a day. 

Simply save them. 

Then pay monthly. 

Keep it up for a few months. 

First thing you know, it’s your 
writer. 

Yours without effort or worry. 

For who misses a few cents a day 

Scatter your pennies, nickels and dimes, 
and they accomplish nothing. 

Combine them, and they work wonders. 

There’s a fascination in watching the 
multiplication of pennies, when saved, day 
by day, on this plan. 

One wonders where they all come from. 


type- 


They are a “by product” of business 
that never before had seemed to possess 
real value. 


Yet our 17-cents-a-day selling plan puts 
them in harness and makes them pull a 
$100 typewriter! 

Hundreds are now buying Oliver Type 
writers on this simple, practical plan. 

Some from necessity, but many because 
of the novelty of the idea. 

Men rated high in commercial reports 

Others unknown to Dun and Bradstreet. 

—Clerks 

—Telegraph Operators 
Teachers 
Stenographers . 

—Students 

—Attorneys 

—Physicians 

—Workingmen 

—Children 

—All classes 

Buying with pennies the greatest type 
writer on earth! 


The 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The 


visible 


mechanical marvel that 
writing. 

The typewriter that started where others 
le ft off. 

—And 
equaled. 

The typewriter that is illuminated with 
its own brilliant innovations, and not with 
reflected light. 


whose record has never’ been 


That exeels in speed—durability—work 
ing capacity—simplicity—versatilit y—eon 
venience. 

Such is the splendid typewriter that 


pennies will buy for you. 
\ small cash payment puts you in pos 
session of the Oliver. 


It is yours to use while you save and 
pay on the liberal, easy terms. 
You can make it pay for itself—and 


more—if vou choose to do so. 


~veeeev ere’? 
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lo thousands the Olive) 
the source of ample income 

Its mastery the ambitious a 
vista of surprising possibilities. 

Oliver 


lypewriter is 
opens to 


operators are in demand every 
where. 


a premium, 


The merit of the machine—the novelty 
and convenience of the new plan of sale 
challenge the attention of all who have 
use Tor typewriters 

Why not write a letter today to om 
General Offices in Chicago for full par 
ticulars 

Or consult with our nearest Agent in 


reference to the purchase of the Oliver 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
Building CHICAGO 


EF 


67 Oliver Typewriter 
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caught in the ice. Saeré! I ate wolf 
meat!” 

Musingly he tapped the fragrant pack 
of his fresh-filled pipe. 

“Your tobacco is good,” he admitted in 
friendly spirit, and he felt in his pockets 
for wherewith to apply a light. Drawing 
forth, for the first time since he had re 
ceived it, a folded sheet of paper, he thrust 
it gently toward the blazing log fire, and 
then, straightening up, touched the burn 
ing end to his pipe pack, sucking in the 


fragrant. smoke with great content as he 
watched the black, ink-written letters 
merge into the lengthening dark bronze 


of the cindered paper. “Detain-on-any 
pretext—” the words went one by one. 
Gene Lafargue let the flame die out in the 
hollow of his hardened hand, and *then, 
gently rubbing palm on palm, he reduced 
the crisp blackness to fine dust, and this 
he tossed toward the fire, and the updraft 
whirled it 
the stone-walled chimney place. 

“Good!” breathed Gene Lafargue, smil 
ing in quizzical satisfaction. 

(nd Stephen Marchand took pleasure 
in that the stranger within his gates had 
found the tobacco to his taste. 


*- + 


Tainted News Methods | 


of the Liquor Interests 


The Futile, Inaccurate Attacks of the Beer 
Folks on Clergymen— The Anti-Prohi- 
bition Bubbling Youth Who Worked 
Jor the Good of the Cause 


By WILL IRWIN 

NEWSPAPER man who 
takes a job “boosting” 
the liquor interests and 
beating prohibition in 
these troubled times finds 
himself, I think, in a 
continuous whirl of per 
plexities. So long have 
brewers and wholesalers played bad poli 
tics, bought their public opinion, trusted 
to the power of money, that they know no 
other way. I imagine the poor devil of 
a press agent, trying to make a straight 
fight, turned back at every point by his 
employers. “We had money—yes,” said 
a press agent after a losing fight in Ala 


4 Reon ¢ 


bama. ‘And we simply couldn’t use it. 
What you want now isn’t money; it’s 
brains, and conviction—and that is what 
we didn’t have.” 

The story is the same everywhere; 
even when one can not prove it, one sus 
pects it. And as an illustration, let us 


consider one or two aspects of the Mis 
souri campaign. 


Missouri is now one of the doubtful 
and erucial States. Roughly, about one 
half its area and population are unde 
“drv” laws. The Anti-Saloon League has 


raised the slogan, “a dry State in 1910,” 
and has begun a fight for a constitutional 
amendment. Next, perhaps, to Milwau 
kee, St. Louis is the great center of the 
brewing industry in the United States. 
The brewers say that they own a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property in St. 


Louis: and this ean be no more than a 
slight exaggeration. The gradual ex 
tension of dry territory on all sides has 
greatly crimped the breweries. Kansas 
to the west, Oklahoma to the south, and 


Tennessee to the east are dry; Arkansas is 
drying up: Kentucky has gone far. The 


lumps of city property, would lie fallow 
on its hands. And so it is apprehen 
sive and excited: also, it is spending 
money Early last year the Anheuse1 
Busch Company placed a whole page of 
display advertising with nearly 
large newspaper in this country, praising 


every 


beverage and singing the virtues 
of Anheuser-Busch. More recently, the 
Brewers’ Association has been publishing 


beer as a 


a page in the St. Louis newspapers show 
ing how much city property would be 
destroyed by prohibition 

But that, according to brewery ideas 
will not in elections So they have 
their press bureau, whose main mission 
it seems, is to buy and supply country 
and small city newspapers; and a half a 
lozen other instruments of protection all 
more or less impotent and corrupt 

At the head of the regular press bureau 
is KE. C. Brockmever, formerly a St. Louis 

j ‘newspaper man lhe Anti-Saloon Leagve 


has suspected for some time that Brock 


] 


meyer buys and subsidizes the news col 


) 


in a thousand atoms through | 








great Anheuser-Busch Company has just 
filled two storehouses with bar fixtures 
| shipped back from its controlled saloons | 
which the prohibitionist movement has | 
closed up. If Missouri should go dry, all 
these elaborate factories, these great 
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Our new Spring woolens, consisting of 
almost 500 unusually attractive patterns, are 
i displayed 

country. 


now being 


The Right Way 


to Buy Your Clothes 


Have your clothes made to order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores 
throughout the United siates.) 


at prices for guaranteed suits or 
overcoats ranging from 


$20.00 to $40.00 


We produce the highest type of made- 
to-order clothes at these low -prices be- 
cause we have the entire country for our 
We keep our great organization 
in Chicago busy throughout 
‘dull season’’ losses. 
you the benefit of every saving resulting 
modern 
good made-to-order clothes on a gigan- 


way of 


Visit 


have your measures skilliully taken. 


time 





the year, 
We give 


turning out 


The “Plymouth” 
One of Our New Spring Models 


by our established dealers 


our dealer, select your pattern and 


the finished clothes will be 


fit, style and workmanship. 


We have issued an authentic guide to correct 
dress for Spring ’09. t not only shows a large 
variety of styles, but faithfully reproduces in colors 
many of the season’s most attractive woolens. Drop 
us a postal, asking for booklet No.7. We will also 
refer you to our nearest dealer. 





throughout 
It is a very simple process to order from us. 
style, and 
In about a week’s 
delivered to 
and youll be decidedly well pleased with the perfect 


you, 










the 
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SW.Cor. Monroe & Franklin Sts. 


4£50ab// shed 4/3877 


Easter is Sunday, April llth. Now is 


the time to order your Easter Suit 


MASTER TAILORS 











Entire 


Building 
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vour friends read them 
trated, 
least 


i 
tions to HUMAN LIFE at only soc 


Father 


boy 
Don't 


know any 


books? 


you 


these you envy him? 


tried 


the set 


and if 
$5.00 for 


you 


These are Horatio Alger’s Best Books 


1909, We Lil @1V 
a year, one 


{ to April 15th 











The books are bound in 
to buy them in any book store you would have to pay at 





Human Life 
Publishing Company 
85-87 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


and Mother—Read This 
Then Talk It Over With Your Boys 


OYS,. do you know the genuine pleasure which may be 
reading the most interesting books for boys ever written? Ask 
your father or your big brother if they did not have the most 

enjoyable moments of their life reading Horatio Alger’s books. 
in your neighborhood who has one or more of 
Just 
books as your very own, and to take all the time you wish to read them. 


think, to 


colored cloth 


e these books to any bright boy for securing yearly subscrip- 
book for one subscription, six books for five sub 


scriptions or twelve books for ten subscriptions The books will be sent to your home address all 
charges prepai Chis offer expires April 1sth, at which time the price of our magazine will be 
dvanced to $1.00 per year 
HUMAN LIFE is a large illustrated magazine, printed on splendid paper, with beauti 
ful three-colored covers, and its exclusive field is interesting articles about people. HUMAN 
LIFE marshalls the world’s celebrities of the day together and gives them to you in | 
picture and story as under a field glass | 
Just send us your name 1 ad } 
ress; a postal willdo. We ser 4 
ou lots of sample copies, subscription * 
anks, and full instructions You ; 
vill be able to get at least three of 
he books anyway by simply asking 
three of your frien it ribe i 
and all bright oys sho rn the 
er € et + 
Be the FIRST Boy in Your 
Locality. Address Dept. 86. 


‘ 
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had 


Do 


have these 


To 


loan them to your particular chum and be thanked a dozen times because you let 


covers and illus- 
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Home-Made Gaslight 





OR a long time City people were 
F afraid of Gas, thinking it might 

*‘blow-up the house’’ or poison them 
in their sleep. 


But, little little it came home to 
them that there were many more acci 
dents recorded in the newspapers from 


carrying around Candles and Lamps than 
there were from the fixed-on-the-wall 
Gas jets. 

And, the Insurance people soon fig- 
ured this out in percentage, for their own 
sakes. 

So,—it would need a lot of search 
ing foday in Cities or Towns to find a 
Candlestick or an occasional Kerosene 
Lamp. 

Gaslight for the 
slower, with Rural Delivery 
Rural Telephone, 

3ecause, ‘‘Rural Gaslight’ 


Country came 
and _ the 


must be 


Wade at home, as Candles were,—and 
Country Folk are not Chemists. 
ad + 
* * 
But, the ‘‘ready-to- make’ Gas 
material came at last. 
Its name is ‘‘Union Carbide. 
An experimentalist named Willson 


accidently produced this weird stuff with 
an Electric Furnace while trying to make 
something else. 


It looks like coal but it acts like 
magic. 

And, it solved the Rural Gaslight 
problem —instanter 


By John E. Kennedy 


Union Carbide won’t burn, 
can’t explode, and will ‘‘keep’’ 
anywhere for years, stored in 
100-lb. watertight steel drums 
in which it is shipped from the 
factory. 

When this ‘‘Carbide’’ is 
dropped into plain water it pro- 


duces Acetylene Gas which is 
fen times richer than the best 
City Gas. 


When this Gas is lighted at 
a burner, same as City Gas, it 
giv es forth a brilliant wAzZe light, 
of exactly the same chemical 
quality and color-balance as Sun- 
light. 


* 
* * 


Acetylene Gas being ten 
times purer than City Gas only 
one-tenth as much of its flame 
is needed as would be required 
for the same candle-power of 
Light from City Gas, Kerosene 
or Gasolene. 

This means that only a very 
small fraction of the heat, with 
none of the soot and smell of 
Kerosene or Gasolene is present. 

It also accounts for the fact that an 
Acetylene Light of 24 candle-power costs 
only about 334 cents for 10 hours light- 
ing, while regular Kerosene Lamps cost 
about 6 cents in Kerosene, Chimneys 
and Wicks, on the average, for the same 
24 candle-power in 10 hours lighting. 

And, 40 Acetylene Lights need only 
about 30 minutes per month of labor, 
while 8 to 10 Kerosene Lamps need that 
same 30 minutes of labor every day for 
365 days in the year. 

* 
* * 

Compare 6 hours per year for 40 
Acetylene Lights with 78? hours per year 
for 8 or 10 Kerosene Lamps. 

And consider the unpleasant kind of 
work such ‘‘Lamp Slavery’’ represents. 

Meantime, Acetylene is the most 
beautiful Light ever used, as well as the 
most convenient. 

srilliant, cool, steady, 
colorless as Sunlight itself. 

It is the ondy artificial Light under 
which pale-yellow, pale-blue, or pink are 
seen at their true value. 


soft, safe, and 


Two million Americans use it regu- 
larly today and over 348 Towns are pub- 
licly lighted by it. 

Shall we tell you how /ittle it need 
cost to make this tinge-saving, money 
saving, and beautifying& Light at your 
own home ? 

Write us today how many rooms 
you've got, or how large a store, and re- 


ceive definite information. 
Address Union Carbide 
Dept. K, 158 Michigan Ave., 


Sales Go. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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temoving the scarf pin removes 
the pin hole from a Superba Silk 
Cravat. Untying the Cravat re- 
moves the creases. 

Superba Cravats at 50c offer 
a range of over fifty lors 
They are as rich and lustrous 
as they are serviceable 

Superba Sox are sox that 
fit the foot. Theyare made ofa 
special process Silk Lisie and 
come in every modish shade. 
Superba Sox match Superba 
Cravats in qualityas wellasin 
color and price. 50¢ per pair 

lhe Superba Cravat Book 
is a clever little volume of in 
terest towe 
" free on 
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ll-dressed men—it 

request—tells all 

one wants to know about 

Cravat and Sox styles. 

If you can’t procure Superba 
Sox your 


* iim 
H.C. COHN &co TPE 
210 Andrews St SOx 


Rochester, N.Y. 








Write today for our new ss page 
 yaiad HOOK! KI 


nal Spawn & Mushroom ( 
Dept. 54, Boston, Mass 

















of great ir 


Every Prospective Mother. 


garment of the 





thing new tific 











kind ever 1 ted ( bines solid comfort and 
th “fine § and clegane appearance in 
4d in t ey drapes 
evenly in on and ‘beck t draw-strings 
ng—no ripping-or basting Gan be worn the year 
minty 
Made in several styles, and at Pe r than you can buy the 


material and have ther he 
my Ant Musteated Beck 


FREE end f “Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt” Ir woman writ 











ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, ¢ advantages, st 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicia makers, and 
10 Days Free Trial. \\ get our book, if your 
Jealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts 
rT ur selection of aterial and style, and we will make the 
garme rorder. When 5 Ot i, sane 1 fem age sn j 
# you donk | find it exactly as represented, dw back ar 
y refund every cent paid Other Skirts 

f a maternity skirt ber our fam B&W 

king sk tively please y same 
osrantee trated Vhich hook shall 










» ec Q Williams Co., Dept.51, Buffalo, N Y 
WARNING 






ned taste No patterr 


an be purchase 
Its special features are protected by patents 








Binder for Collier’ s $1. 25, Express Prepaid 


H lf mor 1 in 
s at the numbers n be inserted weekly 
aid ¢ receipt of pr 


express prey 
ADDRESS 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 





SWERING 


THESE ADVERTISED 


rLeA MENTION COLLIER’S 
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umns of country papers. An article—one 
of the derogatory, false, and_ footless 
articles which the liquor forces are using 
at present—would appear, without a sign 
that it was paid advertising, in some up- 
country journal. Then it would be 
“clipped” or repeated, without any credit, 
in a dozen other newspapers throughout 
the State—newspapers, usually, which 


had taken a sudden turn against pro- 
hibition. 

It certainly looked like tainted-news 
work; it carried the mind back fifteen 
years into the past, when “Pussyfoot” 


Johnson, 
lerritory, 


the liquor detective of Indian 
suspected that the liquor peo- 


ple of Texas were buying newspapers. 
He formed a “fake” protective alliance 
with a high-sounding name and wrote to 


newspapers all over the State asking 
their terms for advertising space, straight 


news space without the damning word 
“ad,” and editorial space without the 
word “ad.” The Texas newspapers fell 


into the trap by hundreds. Johnson pub 
lished in the “Voice,” a prohibition organ, 
a list of these papers, with their prices 
for various kinds of space all tabulated. 
Last winter came something which 
looked very like proof. On February 22, 
the St. Joseph “Observer,” which had 
been taking the anti-prohibition side of 
the fight, printed a two-column article 
attacking the Anti-Saloon  League- 
“clipped,” said the “Observer,” “from 
‘Truth,’ a chureh paper of Detroit.” 
“Truth,” by the way, is not a church 
paper, but a liquor journal. This article 
described at length, and with some de 
tail, a financial seandal which had just 
broken out in the Anti-Saloon League of 
Michigan. Appended to this was a list 


of the “Clergymen of the Michigan Anti 
Saloon League’’ who had fallen from 
grace and got into trouble. That list 
was impressive. It comprised about 


twenty clergymen, mentioned by name, 
who—“Truth” said—had_ stolen church 
funds, run away with married women of 
the congregation, been dismissed from the 
pulpit for open immorality. 

The Truth About “Truth” 

I ' MAY be worth while to go 
basis of this story before 
pertinent fact. A trouble remotely re 
sembling the scandal exposed by “Truth” 


into the 


did break out in the Anti-Saloon League 
twelve years ago, just when the League 


was starting in Michigan. The list of 
clergymen was a list of all the Protestant 
Evangelical clergymen who had _ gone 
wrong in the State of Michigan in ten 
years. So much for the truth of “Truth.” 

This pleasant little slander, sometimes 
credited to the “Observer,” sometimes 
run without credit, blossomed in a dozen 
newspapers of Missouri. Finally, the 
article, which the “Observer” had printed 
on February 22 as a clipping from “Truth,” 
appeared in “Truth” on March 17. The 
“Observer” had “clipped” it a month be- 
fore it was printed. 

Who was putting up the money for this, 
and who was sending out the matter? 
The prohibitionists had their suspicions. 
Indirect evidence was already at hand; 
for last November Brockmeyer tackled 
the wrong man. Lewis W. Moore edits 
the “Border Telephone,” a small town 
newspaper published at Hume, away up 
near Kansas. The brewers, noting the 
advance of prohibition, wanted the help 
of his newspaper; and Brockmeyer wrote 
to Moore. If he would cooperate, they 
would place with the “Border Telephone” 
“reading notices” (a newspaper term for 
matter which appears with nothing to 
differentiate it from straight news) to 
the extent of a hundred dollars a month, 
perhaps more. A_ hundred dollars a 
month looks big to the editor of a small 
country newspaper; but this man had 


conviction and nerve. He published the 
whole transaction with the text of Brock 
meyer’s letter, and sent the publica 
tion broadeast. Brockmeyer never talked 


back; but new papers, from time to time, 
have begun to print anti-prohibition mat 
ter, strangely like other anti-prohibition 
matter published elsewhere 

What a measure is this of the panic in 


the liquor forces! One thinks of them as 


of a beaten varsity crew which, in the 
panic and pain of defeat, forgets all in 
telligence and science and takes to a 
stroke which would never win anything. 
Suppose, for instance, that this story 
of the Anti-Saloon League in Michigan 
had been literally true, as it was wholly 
false—what politician of any skill, in 
these days, tries to win by attacking the 


opponent? The 
than that in 
Suppose that 


personal character of an 
real politicians learned better 
the first Cleveland eampaign 


. skilful politician had started to subsi 
lize newspapers vould he have trusted 
o the mails Except when they buy 
otes out and out, these defensive agencies 
ire engaged simply in beating themselves 


taking up thie 














Looking Forward 


No Pleasure Launch 


Like This 


The Hankscraft is, by all odds, the finest type of 
modern pleasure launch. The powerful 4-cylinder 
engine is completely concealedinfront. Itisstarted 
and controlled through the steering wheel. No 
machinery insight. No noise, no vibration, no odor, 
no dirt. The cockpit is free—covered with velvet 
carpet—filled with cushioned chairs and a table 
All the cleanliness and quietness of electricity, with 
the power of gasoline 

Built throughout to Government specifications 








Air compartments make the boat unsinkable. Every 
convenience, comfort and luxury, combined with 
safety and seaworthiness. Fol ling Auto Top. You'll 


never be content with a lesser boat when you see it 

_ The only way to get a Hankscraft is to order early 

So we advertise early. Send for our catalog now 
Hankscraft Company 


1220 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Ken 


Raincoats For Women 


Are in every style that fashion, 
comfort and service can require. 
Rubberized Silks and 
Satins, made durable 
and serviceable by 
special Kenyon proc- 
are the most 
beautiful garments a 
woman can hope to 
find. Rough fabrics 
rubberized give wide 
choice to every taste. 
Rainproof Cloth Coats 
are in manystyles and 
fabrics, including 


The Kenyon 


Gabardines 


made of a new light 
English cloth, itself 
rainproof in tex- 
ture, then ‘‘ process 
proofed”’ -~the most 
watertight garment 
ever made without 
rubber, cool to wear 
and exceptionally 
durable. 


These new coats lead t € 
best fashion ~ the 
énce of good taste for quiet 
design and fine materials. 
For Sale at Good Stores. 
us what type of garment y 
much you wis! 
with samples and w 
Every genuine Ke 
for your protection. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


| 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 
| 


esses, 

















prefer 





Ask your dealer. Tell | 
prefer and at out how 
» will send Style Book 





t you are sup] 


bears our label | 


yon Raincoat 


New York, 23 Union Square Chicago, 200 Jackson Blvd. 
_ Address request for samples to the factories, 601 Pacific St., Brooklyn J 
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FREE? 
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The Dodge Idea 


‘Te E Dodge Idea means the one perfect type of Power 
Transmission Machinery, standardized excellence. 
Expert engineering advice based upon ripe knowl- 
edge and over twenty-five years’ experience. 
The Dodge Idea embodies these special Dodge 
features: 
split feature in transmission equipment; the splendid 


Interchangeability wherever possible; the 


economy of self-oiling bearings; friction clutches to 
control departments independently. 

However great or small your factory needs, learn 
from us the saving possible. 


The Dodge Line 


HE Dodge Line embraces everything for the 
mechanical transmission of power. It is produced 
in the world’s largest machine shops nearest the center 
of population of the United States, so that the problem 
of distribution is an easy one, and delivery costs are 
naturally much the lowest. 
Another feature we cannot emphasize too strongly is: 
All types of bearings being interchangeable in the various 
classes of frames in which they might be used,every Dodge 
dealer has at all times available to you just what you will 
need, without the bother and delay of a special order. 


How To Save Money 
Transmission 


On 


JOWER is money. --Every mill man and _ factory 
owner knows this# it is part of his creed. 

If he isa thinking man, he stops every little power- 
leak he can put his finger on. 

But frequently a leak gets by him and keeps getting 
by him that he does vot put his finger on—because he 
cannot see it. | 

He guards his power carefully in his boiler and 
engine rooms. He does vot take into account the pos- 
sible loss after it leaves the prime mover. 

You may havea perfect system of power economy in 
your engine room; you may produce power at the lowest 
cost. And still you may_be losing all the way from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent (recorded cases show 7/5 per cent 
loss) of your entire power, by the wrong method of 
a the power from the priftte. mover to the 
machinery. ~<a 
When you figure the et costs olf Wiis 
$7.70 to $24 ) a ca. eg ® acpathmeny mayen 

, you s wth 





y” 


"ower 


~ 


loss may mean a small fortune in a year’s time. > |. 


| he Dodge Line of Power Transmission Machinery 
is designed to cut out every dollar of this waste by cutting 


~out friction in transmission 

“It is done by delivering everyounce of power, with 
the least possible loss, ftom its source to the machinery 
which makes your product. Its interchangeable and 
split features mean a big saving in time, too. »Changes 
can be made in a few moments, where otherwise»they 
would mean a long tie-up of your power-shaft. <> 

No matter what your needs or equipment may be, 
you can! secure free of all obligation, the scientific 
advice of our board of expert engineers, in helping you 
determine your requirements and_onvevery point of 
installation and maintenance. _< ' 

Make it a point to look“for and’ insist upon the 
Diamond D—the Dodge trade mark—on every piece of 
power transmission machinery you buy. It is your 
protection. 

Write for our catalog and our special plan for guar- 
anteeing defvered prices on Dodge goods, giving you an 
exact price on transmission machinery complete, Jaid 
down in good condition at your nearest freight station. 
If vou want this information, be sure to mention the 
fact when you write. 


The Dodge 7 Co. 


Largest in the World 
Power Transmission Engineers and Manufacturers of the Dodge Line Power Transmission Machinery 


Main Office and Works: 


And Agencies in Nearly Every City in the United States 


C-2 


We carry 
large, complete 
Stocks at all Branches 
for immediate delivery 
For quick service, communi- 
cate by long distance telephone 
with branch or agency nearest you 


N 4 N ERING rHis ADVERT 


Free Six Months’ Subscription 
to “‘The Dodge Idea’ 


e ° A clean-cut, helpful journal of engineer- 
Mishawaka, Indiana ing ideas, touching upon about everything 
Branches and District Warehouses: Boston; New York; Brooklyn; Worth while on the subjects of shafting, 
Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Cincinnati; Chicago; St. Louis and journals, bearings, clutches, belt and rope 
London, England transmission, driving gears, etc. ; 
A complete compendium of mill-w right- 
ing and mechanical transmission of power. 
If you are even remotely interested in the 
subject, we want you to receive this mag- 
vin Send the coupon today and we 
will be glad to enter your name, free, 
for a six month ubscription to 
‘“*The Dodge Idea.”’ 













ISEMENT 


Fi Dodge Mfg. 


. 
3 Company 
Z C-2, Mishawaka, Ind. 
° 
VA Gentlemen: - Without obliga- 
tion on my part, I will be 
¢ glad to receive your magazine, 
“The Dodge Idea,” for a free six 
v4 months’ subscription, 














“MY FAVORITES’ 


THE BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE WORLD 
IN THE MOST ARTISTIC BOXES EVER MADE. 


THE BOXES CONTAIN ONLY CHOCOLATES 
WITH NUT CENTERS OF SUCH PURITY, 
QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND DELICIOUSNESS 
AS CAN ONLY BE PRODUCED BY 


LARGE SIZE MORE THAN A POUND, $1.00. 

MEDIUM SIZE More Than a HALF POUND, 50c. 

SMALL SIZE MORE THAN A 
QUARTER POUND 25c. 


SOLD AT OUR RETAIL 
STORES AND SALES 














LAT- FOOT 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


pore fn <= foot, Sony _and back 


a ea Dr. Cole’s patents prevent anesrupelous wae ee 
“Lew scientific principlesin their “just-as-¢ 
wall ing your distress. Get the real thing. Write Tor free Book. 
jescribing the trouble and the only relief and for name of dealer 
in your city To! sells the real Anatomik with the above labe! inside. 


MIK FOOTWEAR CO., Shelton, Ct. 

















Anyone can put together my knock-down ‘ain 
or build a boat from my paper patterns. If you 


want to know how it can be done 


Send for my 1909 
Catalog No.22 today 


I can supply 
you with the 
frame work for 
your boat, 
shaped, ma- 
chined, every 
piece fitted and 


ready to put | YOU TAKE NO RISK 
together, for [1 absolutely guarantee 


less money than | that you will be perfeot- 
¢ ly satisfied with every- 


most lumber 


rough lumber. 
save you 


thirds on 
high- 
grade 
Mission 
furniture 
shipped 





pieces. to put together. 








thing you purchase o: 
dealers charge | me, or your money will 
for suitabl e be instantly refunded 
C. Brooks. 





Tcan Put the K. D. Sections 
two- Together Yourself 





knock- As you receive it— 
down in withcushions made 
sections, ready to drop in 
notin place.Justsixjoints 


It shows 100 new 
models 


Today there 
are more boats 
built by inex- 
perienced ama- 
teurs using my 
system than by all 
the boat factories, 

Il can save you 
(1) the boat build- 
er’s profit; (2), la- 
bor expense; (3), 
big selling ex- 
pense; (4), 74 of the 
freight. Figure it 
out yourself, 


Every piece is of 
selected solid 
oak, 

mas- 

sive, 

sim- 

ple, always in 
good taste, of a 
style that never 
changes. 


Cc. C. BROOKS, Pres., BROOKS MFG. CO. 


108 Ship Street, SAGINAW, ‘MIC H., U. 8. A. 


Est. 1901 


Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishi 





Send for our free booklet, 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


-; or 38 cal. c. f., 3%4-in. bbl. 
Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost. 
Soll by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers every where, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


— 


if dealer will not supply 


tal shooting. 
to the floor—or 


— NER JOM 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


Absolutely proof against carelessness, or acciden- 
Throw it down stairs, let it fall 


Hammer the Hammer 
—any test you make will prove the 
positive safety of an Iver Johnson 
Safety Autom atic Re volver. No 


‘lock.’ no “lever 


any kind for you to “ 


’ no device of 
work” —this 


safety feature is entirely auto- 


matic. a part of the firing mechanism. There is only one 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back. Then it shoots true and hits hard. 


“Shots” —12t clearly explains thts positive safety 


way to dis- 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled. 32 calibre, center-fire, 


3-inch 


barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 334 in. barrel 


, 717 Market Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 




















Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies on earth for the money. 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
ship for examination and approval, 
safe delivery,and also tosave you money. 
If you are not Satisfied as tostyle, quality 
and price, you are nothing 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


Elkhart, Indiana 


guaranteeing 


out 























We —- on Approval 


: « 10 1 pAYs Fite TRIAL. 


large "Art Catalog pose earn our wonder- 





wheels, parts, re epairs uid sundries half we a Pr 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. H-54, CHICAGO | 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 








The Little Money Maker | 


Makes you a profit of 140¢. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent 
giving away of matches Convenient for 


customers. Occupies very small space and 
looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep end us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of matches, 
freight prepaid. Repeat orders for matches 
at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) f. o. b. St. Louis, 
Wholesale Prices furnished on application 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 


LACLEDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
524 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. < 










Saves 














The activities of “The Modern View,” 
a “Jewish religious weekly” published in 
St. Louis, show at what foolish straws 
the liquor people sometimes grasp. 

| have referred in a former article to 
the close and instructive local-option elec- 
tion at Shreveport, Louisiana. It was a 
bitter contest which split families and 
alienated friends; and the “drys,” in the 
end, won Caddo Parish by only 70 votes. 
The liquor interests themselves did the 
thing which turned the tide. 

About a week before the election, nearly 
every registered voter in Shreveport re- 
ceived a copy of a publication called the 
Caddo Adviser.” It was a sixteen-page 
paper in periodical from, well printed on 
good paper; and this issue was “Number 
1, Volume 1.” The date-line read “St. 
Louis,” and, in an inconspicuous place, 
occurred the line: “Published by _ the 
Modern View Publishing Co.” The cover, 
in red and black, was embellished with 
the classical picture of Ruth gleaning. 
It was natural that this or any other 
liquor-press matter circulated in Shreve- 
port should emanate from St. Louis, be 
cause the Anheuser-Busch company had 
invested heavily in the Caddo Brewery, 
which was the crux of the Shreveport 
situation. 

The “Caddo Adviser” was made up of 
a few articles attacking prohibition, and 
many praising beer as a beverage. One 
learned that Cardinal Gibbons was against 
prohibition, that Bismarck had grown 
great on beer—‘‘the juice of the malt 
was never absent from his table’—that 
Roosevelt drinks champagne at banquets, 
that William Penn brewed beer, that 
Linecoln—who is cited continually by both 
sides—was opposed to prohibition. Henry 
Watterson was quoted at length as at 
tacking “that religion which sands the 
sugar and waters the milk before it goes 
to its prayers.” A double-page cartoon 
represented a sectional view of a lamb, 
within which a clean and peaceful family 
was drinking beer, and the inside of a 
tiger, wherein three drunks were guz 
zling from bottles. The filling between 


these articles consisted in editorials and | 


translations clipped from “The Modern 
View.” 


The Unskilled Attack 


| UT the thing which, in all probability, | 


won this local-option election for pro 
hibition occurred on the third page. A let 
ter from a Protestant minister to the Lon 
don *Times” 
certain teetotallers, was illustrated with 
a half-tone picture of Christ. A picture 
of Christ, decorating and illustrating a 
liquor pamphlet! 

On the night of this election, I met in 
the hotel a young man who introduced 
himself cheerfully as J. K. Baer, assistant 
editor of “The Modern View.” His 
pockets bulged with anti-prohibition cireu- 
lars, and he bubbled with enthusiasm for 
his cause. He admitted that he had 
edited and got out the “Caddo Adviser” 
and he considered it a pretty piece of 
work, too. The publication carried no 
advertising; it was circulated free; it 
was even stamped and mailed under 
separate covers to all the voters of Shreve- 
port. I called Mr. Baer’s attention to 
this, and asked him who was putting up 
the money; Anheuser-Busch ? 

“Money!” snorted Mr. Baer, ‘Money 
Do you suppose that money is the only 
motive of humanity? We are a Jewish 
religious weekly, and the Jews are op- 
posed on moral grounds to prohibition. I 
am doing it for the good of the cause.” 
Since then, Mr. Baer has been sending 
out posters which show, in photograph, 
the unoccupied buildings in Kansas City, 


Kansas, since Wickett began to enforce the 


prohibition law. He encloses with these 
circulars a letter signed by himself “for 
the Modern View Publishing Co.” 

“The Modern View” is a small and 
rather cheap weekly published in St. 
Louis. It is not the recognized organ of 
the Jews in that city; this honor be 
longs to a better publication. In the 
American Newspaper Directory it claims 
a circulation of about 1,600. A. Rosen 
thal is the editor and manager; he stays 
in the office and works to supply the 
sinews of war. while Baer roves on his 
mission of philanthropy. A visitor came 
in upon Mr. Rosenthal last March, to in 
vestigate prices on a paper like the 
Caddo Adviser.” Mr. Rosenthal was all 
animation. 

“We'll give you the “Caddo Adviser.’ 
he said, “only we will insert the name of 
your town in place of the word ‘Caddo,’ 
and we will do it more cheaply than any 
one else can do that class of work, be 
cause we have the plates If you Wish, 
we'll make a new page, with special matter 
on your local conditions, at slight addi 
tional cost. I think we have a good thing 
here, and we are anxious to press its 


sale in every town of the South where | 


the prohibitionists are contesting the 


} ground.” 





deploring the fanaticism of 





If You Manifold— 





You understand the difficulties 
—blurred letters—copies dis- 
figured with smuts—and lines 
from wrinkled carbons. But 


there’s a way out. Try the 


NEW MODEL. 


L.C.Smith& Bros. Typewriter 


—The direct, snappy stroke of the 
Gardner Ball-Bearing typebar gives 
unequalled printing power with least 
effort. 

—The patented paper feed—flexible, 
elastic, self-adjusting—handles a mani- 
fold ‘‘book”’ of any desired thickness with- 
out wrinkling the carbon or smut- 
marking the copies. 

Do you want to escape from your 
manifolding troubles and get a type- 
writer that does, clean, legible manifold 
work without any difficulty ? 


Ask for free book and demonstration. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities. 








Head 

Office for 

Europe, 

Asia and 

Africa: 

49 Queen 

Victoria 

Street, ALL 

London, thie 

E. C. writing 
ALWAYS 

in sight 





“If it isn’t the Jack that Duff 
built, it isn’t the Barrett. 
The New 


BARRETT JUNIOR 


for handling medium and light weight cars, 
has all the superior efficiency and con- 
venience that has always been deservedly 
credited to genuine ~~ 


BARRETT JACKS 


| It marks another step ahead by the originators of all 


improvements in jacks sincé the beginning of motoring. 


Weighs but 5 l|bs.,\is but 10 inches 
high, . o 6-inch raise 


ity of 
1500 Ibs. any weight. 








See 
that the 
jack i in your 
car is a genuine 
Barrett or a Barrett 
Junior, and beware 


of cheap 
imitations. 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
50 Church Street 118 Holborn, London 
New York 4 Rue Auber, Paris 








— Special Values 


in Old Violins 


The Lyon & Heal 


offers some rare old gems at ex 


collection now 
ceedingly low prices Chrough thi 


collection have passed the fine 


You are invited to send for 
ular We will send with it i copy of our beautifu 
catalog of Old Violin free Prices from $50 t 
$10,000 Easy payment f 


Lyon & Healy,86 ema St.,Chicago 





IN ANSWERING THESK ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Langley 
Ware 


Rich Brown 
English Vitrified 


Stoneware 


“It brews good health” 


Good Coffee is Largely a 
Matter of the Coffee Pot 


If you are a bit particular about coffee—if 
you like the delightful aroma and delicious flavor 
of “real coffee""—have it brewed in the Langley 
Ware Coffee Pot, in which the beverage is 
unspoiled by contact with metal. 

Your cup of Coffee will be served piping hot because 
Langley Ware possesses won erful heat retaining prop- 
erties. The Langley Ware Pot is easily kept clean — is 
hygienic, durable, economical and simple, and is highly 
recommended by prominent medical authorities, as all 
danger of ptomaines or lead poison is eliminat 


If unable to obtain in your Vicinity, send a “dollar to 
me (kindly mentioning your dealer's name) and | will 
send promptly a six-cup Pot. Booklet sent Free. 

Sole Agent for America 
HUGH C. EDMISTON 
Dept. C, 43 West Fourth St., New York 




















PALLISER’S UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


is just off the presses 


The object of these plans 
is to combine present-day 
elegance, convenience and 
comtort in a house of 
moderate cost. 

They afford the home 
builder an opportunity to 
consider several plans be- 
de ‘ding on the one exactly suited to his wants 
y also eliminate the usual expensive ‘‘extras" 
in building. Palliser’s Up-to-Date House Plans is 
a well-bound book of 160 larze octave pages con 
taining complete plans and working directions for 


150 Houses Costing from $500 to $18,000 


Published in limited edition and priced at less than 
the cost of one hour of an architect’s time 


Paper Binding $1.00. Cloth $1.50, postpaid 
J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 97 Rose St. New York 

















Going to Build? 


Neponset Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper 
on walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a yearly 
saving of one-third in heating cost It makes rooms com 
fortable and healthy, and free from draughts and dampness 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


See that it is used on your house Write for booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,” it tells the story you ought toknow. 


A bungalow, ¢ barn, or any kind of a building, 
from a poultry house to a factory, needs a good roofing— 
one easy to apply, that will prove durable and attractive— 
will not leak Paroid Roofing 


arage, 


No trouble to those who use 


It is absolutely unaffected by any climatic extremes 
Paroid Roofi 

has stood the test of time. Our booklet, “Paroid Proofs,” 

will tell you why it isthe best. Write for it and free sample 














F. W. BIRD & SON, 242 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 
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Then Mr. Rosenthal produced a circular 
letter printed to advertise their work. | 
quote passages: 

“We are in a special position to furnish 
you special copies of the “The Adviser’ 
(with local flavor, or arguments, or gen- 
eral statistics to fit all localities) at re- 
markably low figures owing to the fact 
that we run them off in large quantities 
and have plates and composition of read 


ing matter ready.... The particular 
sample sent you was used in Louisiana 
and reduced the prohibition vote to such 
a hair-breadth majority that a contest 
will be waged in the courts... . \s 
stated, the reading matter is arranged to 
suit any and all localities and the name 
changed to suit... . It is a good thing 
to put in the hands of your many agents 
to post them on anti-prohibition argu 


ments and proper campaign conduct. .. . 
The prices to you are as per enclosed card. 


Ane P. S. Should you order of us we 
will explain the methods of procedure 
adopted by the Anti-Saloon League, so | 


conducting 
through 


that you can be guided in 
your local campaign, and 
inexperience with its methods, which are 
most extraordinary, a furthering of then 
cause unconsciously with material for its 
benefit.” 

Mr. Rosenthal also wrote out a price 
list. Quantities up to a thousand he 
would furnish at fifty dollars a thousand, 
up to five thousand at forty-five dollars a 
thousand, and so on. 

“The Modern View,” 


avoid, 


saiu Mr. 


Rosen 





thal, in conelusion, “is backed by the 
| brewers. We hope with their help to 
have it on the street soon.” 
How extravagant, how  footless—and 
how headless! Such work as this, even | 
| by mercenaries, afflicts a newspaper man 
as a false note afflicts a musician. The 
great, stupid creature is hurt—he knows | 
not which way to turn. For two genera 
tions the liquor interests have rested se 
cure in the belief that they could beat 








REVERSING @- 
3 PROPELLERSY 
As strong 


as a solid wheel 
For safety your boat must have 


No solid 


wheel is speedier 





4A reverse gear 0 






ing propeller. Cheap gears are worthle Good ones cos 
like blazes—and—a good gear is not as pr Re desir 
able as a **Sintz’’ Reversing Propeller, and the *-intz” costs 
less money, Sounds pretty strong, but let us prove it 

In the » combined perfect 


‘‘Sintz’’ Reversing Pro 























lubricates the mech anism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 


cleans and 


who have not tried it 


ONE OIL 


Free samples to t e 












TREES. PLANTS 





From Grower to Planter 
No Agent ( 


| Collecti inequalled. Every intend = 
| logue and guide. Mailed free. 
ELLWANG ER & BARRY, Box S. S. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y | 


mmissions saved Prices re aso 








LIER’S 


| man of the 


i} tion of 


} and comie in 


down all opposition, break all ordinances, 


through their alliance with bad_ polities, 
through the use of tainted money. And 
now that political alliance is struck 


know no other 
both pathetic 


from under their 
way of fighting; 
their 


feet, they 
they are 
futility. 


+ + + 
The Elective System 
and Its Origin 


“TO THE 

“Dear In your 
1909, is a letter from 
an alumnus of the University of Virginia, 
claiming for Jefferson and the university 
the first introduction of the elective 
tem in university life 

“In so far as the university is 
cerned, Mr. Massie is mistaken. The 
tem was first introduced at the’old College 
of William and Mary in 1779. At that 
time Jefferson was a member of its board, 
and mainly through his influence, 
by the distinguished men who were 
him on the board, that college was 
ganized by establishing separate 
and giving to students the right of elec 
tion. On December 29, 1779, the faculty 
book shows a resolution carrying this into 
effect. 

“And it was 


EDITOR OF COLLTER’S 


Sir issue of January 16, 
Robert K. Massie, 


SVS 


econ 


SVS 


seconded 


reor 
chairs 


under this system that 
John Marshall attended the law lectures 
of Wythe and the lectures of President 
Madison on mathematics and natural phi 
losophy 
“On November 17, years be 
fore the university Jefferson 
in a long letter to Francis Eppes says: 
‘There (at William and Mary) stu 
dents are permitted to attend the 
of their and those branches of sei 
only which will be useful to them in 
the line of life they propose 
Life of Jefferson,’ Vol. UT, 
Professor William B. Rogers. 
faculty of the 
to the Le: 1845 
the establishment of 
the privilege of an ele 
studies was allowed at Willian 
ind Mary Within her venerable pre 
cinets liberal methods of instruction found 
they adopted by th 
applauded colleges of New 
delivered 


1821, four 
was opened, 


schools 
choice, 
ence 

Randall’s 
page 483 
while chair 
university, sald 
in his gvislature in 
‘Many 


the university, 


report 


vears before 


u home before were 


thronged and 
halls were 
first 


England: and in het 


by Bishop Madison the 


physi al 


given in 


regular courses 


politi 
United 


and 
the 


of leetures on 


Sclence 
cal evel 


States.’ 


economy 


I am myself an alumnus of the 


but the 


univel 


sity, best friends of the universit 


can not ask more than justices On that 


stand 


fe] 
an sately 


Rosert M 


basis the university 
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Marv Colle 
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The Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe 





(AIR TIGHT) 





Here’s the Wayne Ce- 
dared Paper Wardrobe (air 
tight). 

This wardrobe is made 
of the Wayne jute hemp 
paper, cedared by our spe- 
cial process in our own 
mills. This wardrobe looks 
like cedar and it smells 
like cedar, yet there is no 
disagreeable odor to your 
clothes—no tar smell—no 
moth camphor smell—no 
matter how long they’re 
kept in the wardrobe. 

The wardrobe is tough, 
pliable, and mighty durable 


—not like ordinary moth 
camphor bags made from 
wood pulp paper which 
crack and split and tear 


easily. 

There are metal hangers 
in the back of the Wayne 
Wardrobe to hang things on 
andkeep yourclothesinshape. 
Your clothes won’t fall in a 
heap at the bottom of the bag. 

When you put your dresses, 
your fur coats, your automo- 
bile garments, your husband's 
suits or overcoats in and close 
the top, the Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobe is practically 


air tight and moisture proof, 
as you Can see at your dealer’s 
before you buy. 

Nothing can get into this 
wardrobe when your clothes 


are in and the wardrobe is 
closed—no moths—no insects 

no dust—no dirt—no mois- 
ture—not even the air can get 
in or out. 

x . - 

This wardrobe is aneconomy, 
Mistress Housewife. 

Think of the saving it will 
mean for you in moth pro- 


booklet entitled 
that we will send 


We have a neat little 
**How to Care for Clothes’ 
you free of charge upon receipt of the at- 
tached co ipon from you rhis little book 
contains some very practical suggestions to 
the housewife on the care of clothes, and 
every woman should have one. Please fill 
out the coupon now and mail to us today. 


The Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe 
air tight is good enough for anybody 
cheap enough for everybody Here are the 
prices 
N I Children’s Garments, 

3x6x34 - $ .50 $5.75 
No. 2 Business Suits, Tuxe 

jos, et 24x6x4 65 7.50 
No. 3 DressSuits, Frock Coats 

30x6x50 5 8.55 
No. 4 W omen's Skirts,Dres 

es,etc., 22x6x46,with 

kirt hanger - 75 8.55 
No. 5 Overcoats, Auto Coats, 

Lodge Uniforms 

Gowns Opera 

Cloaks, 30x6x55 1.x 11.4 
No.6. Dinner and Receptio! 

Gowns,24x6x5 

je luxe hange 1.2 14.2 


Address 











Send for “How to Care for Clothes” 
IT’S FREE 


Wayne Paper Goods Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


tected garments —in saved 
dresses, furs, coats and suits. 

Think also what it saves for 
you in keeping your dresses, 
waists, and white suits free 
from soot and smoke laden air, 
or moisture—with the Wayne 
Cedared Paper Wardrobe 
you'll require only one clean- 
ing where now you need fen. 
For remember—the air can 
neither get in nor out and you 
can use the Wayne Wardrobe 
several times a day if you 
want to. 

*¥ * ° 

Then think of the conven- 
ience, you who may be /imited 
in closet or storage space. 

All you have to do when you 
have a Wayne Cedared Paper 
Wardrobe is to put in your 
clothes, shut the wardrobe, 
and hang in your garret, the 
basement or cellar, back hall, 
or anywhere you can get at 
your clothes whenever you 
want them —they’ll always 
be free from injury. 


There’s absolutely no diffi- 
culty in putting your clothes 
away in the Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobe (air tight). 

The opening is wide—the 
sides are accordion plaited—a 
child could put away your 
most expensive dress, or your 
husband’s dress suit, so that 
neither would be wrinkled, 
crumpled, wrongly creased 
or misshapen. A child could 
take them out just as easily. 





















No. 7. Fur Coats, Ulsters, Ball Each Per Doz 
and Party Robes, 30 
x6x60, with garment 
hanger - - - $1.50 $17.10 
No. 8, Muff and Fur Bag 
25x6x30 - $ .40 $4.60 
See the Wayne Cedared Paper Wayne 
Wardrobe (air tight) at your Sard 
~l- , y . ~ a . is 
better class dry goods store, Company, 
department stores, haber- Fort Wayne 
dasher’s or druggist’s. If Ind. 
you cannot obtain one, Sane eee 
write us enclosing the H Care 
for ¢ r 
attached coupon and ' free 
telling size and style of " I ke t 
Wayne Wardrobe you a W iared 
want enclosing price : Wa 7” 
and we'll send you 
one promptly trans 
portation prepaid 
You will be en ‘ 
tirely satisfied 
otherwise re that | an 
tude tien 40 . Wayne 























Stop the fuel 
waste 





When air gets into the radiator 
or any part of the heating outfit 
through ordinary air valves or 
radiator valves, you are wasting 
fuel. The air is stealing the heat. 
Air does not mix with steam; it 
stops the steam from filling the 
radiators. If radiator is partly 
cold, then air has sneaked in and 
must be forced out by the steam 
before radiator will get hot. 


NORWALL V2" 


Valves 
placed on radiators let the air out and 
keep it out, hence every inch of the 
radiator fills instantly with steam. 


All you need to dois screw these valves on 
your radiators in placeof the ordinary valves 
(no other changes required) and you can keep 
your radiators hot and working from 8 to 12 
hours after the fire is banked—if needed. 


With NORWALL Vacuum 
Valves and NORW ALL Pack- 
less Radiator Valves on your 
radiators you save the labor 
of frequent firing, get quick 
heating results, and save 
from 15% to 20% (some report 
as high as 40%) on 
your fuel bill. The 
valves are adjusted, 
at the factory —no 
further fixing re- 
quired. Made en- 
tirely of brass,does 
notrust outor wear 
out. Send for free 
book, “New Aids 
to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. G. CHICAGO 
. 
Makers ef IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Jaks Sls ods cs obs abe abs obs fh fel 
The $7,500 Fowls 


Bought by Madame Paderewski 


like most of the high priced fowls 
you hear about, were hatched ip a 
Standard Cyphers Incubator and raised 
in a Cyphers Brooder. Buy the Best— 


Cyphers Fire-Proofed, Insur- 


able Incubators and Brooders 
The first Fire Insurance Inspection Label ever issued on In- 
cubators and Brooders has just been granted to Cyphers Incu- 
bator Company by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
NOW you can insure your incubstor, brooder and buildings 
only iF your machines bear the Insurance Label. Our 1909 
Catalogue, 212 pages, fully illustrated. 

tells sll about it, and contains five valu- 


able chapters on the try business. It 
is FREE. Write A 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
‘2 Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; 
— New by as pens oy m 

Kansas City,Mo.; Oakland,Cal. 
~~ 











































Our Improved Method of 


Finishing Floors 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


~ GRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 





— 


Sanitary, inexpensive and 
simple to apply. A 


SAMPLE showing how 
while they last), and de 
scriptive matter FREE 
Write now. 


MFG. CO. 


GRIPPIN 
Dept. F Newark, N. Y. 





Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
combining strength 




















and art. For lawns, 

churches, cemeteries t 

Send for FREE CAT. petals 

ALOG, Address riidl i 

The Ward Fence Co iid at 

Box 693. Decatur. Ind vuuu TUTe 

STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
strong, chicken- 


tight. Sold to the user at Wholesale Prices 

We Pay Freight. Catalogue free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 


G ALV ES Raise Them Without Milk 


Booklet Free 
———E BAkwe 








J.W LL, Waukegan, Iils 











IN ANSWKKING THESK 4D VERTIVEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIBR’S 
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the World's 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 





Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 
ucts, and Influences 

By WALDO P. WARREN 
Letting Others Do It most children, and their success in con 
MAN whose work for  Vineing others of the merits of their propo- 
twenty-five years has sition is well known. Young women, and 
brought him into close lder ones, too, find that the proper dis- 
touch with hundreds of | Play of pretty hats and gowns will attract 


retail merchants gave it 
as his observation and 
opinion that a leading 
fault with the average 
is that he doesn’t know where 





merchant 
to place the emphasis of his own influ- 


ence. He will often spend his own time 
doing detail work that might be dele- 
gated to a bright girl, and will delegate 
authority to employees which is impor 
tant enough to be exercised by the mer 
chant himself, or, at least, in consultation 
with him. 

If we were to differ with the conclusion 
of the gentleman whose opinion we have 
quoted, it would be to say that water 
seeks its level, and so do people. It has 
been well said that a man is as big as 
the things about which he willingly and 
freely busies himself. If a merchant is 
of such a genius that he prefers to sit in 
his office and add up the invoice sheets, 
or fuss over the checking of bills, instead 
of selecting and buying goods, molding 
store policy, and developing his selling 
organization, then perhaps it is better for 
the business to let him find his level, and 
let the larger work go to those employees 
who have the conception of affairs and 
the initiative to go ahead and carry out 
their own ideas. 

Of course it would never do to advocate 
such a policy for the conduct of business 
enterprises in general, but in some cases 
it is perhaps the best thing under the cir- 
cumstances. The ideal, however, would 
be for the merchant to hold the reins, and 


know more about the business than any 
one else in it, and to have acquired a 
standpoint which would unify the poli 


cies and actions of all into a complete 
whole, and make him a teacher of his 
employees in matters of business policy. 

But many men have made a financial 
success by recognizing their own personal 
limitations, and by having the good grace 
to get out of the way and Jet their better 
informed employees run the business. 

It is generally understood that many 
yrosperous business enterprises have been 
built up in spite of the owner, rather 
than because of him. While he may often 
get more credit than is due him for his 
actual achievements, it must be remem 
bered that he had the good sense to dele- 
gate and concede the big things, and, after 
all, much credit is due him for doing that. 
The size of a stream depends on the size 
of the opening through which it comes. 
Many another man, in a similar place, 
has nullified the efforts of capable men, 
limited their achievements, and dwarfed 
their capacity, by being small enough to 
confine the business to an expression of 
his own narrow-minded personality. 

[If a business man can employ an archi 
tect who can conceive and erect a build 
ing greater and better than he might have 
done, it is quite natural that he might be 
able to employ a manager, buyer, or ad 
vertising man, who can conduct a part of 
the business better than he possibly could 
even if he should give his whole attention 
to it. 


A distinct credit is due to the man 
who knows his own limitations, and can 
keep out of the way of the growth of 
his own business. 


They All Advertise 


\ ANY things that do not go by that 
1 name are really forms of advertis 
ing. They attract attention by conscious 
effort for the purpose of securing 
desired object. 

The baby indicates by 
he will exchange peace and quietude for 
certain food products, amusements, and 
other attentions. Early in life he learns 
that it pays to make his wants known by 
1 judicious use of such mediums as his 
appropriation will command. The want 
column dates back to Cain. Advertising 
by, personal solicitation is the custom of 


some 


voeal signs that 


the masculine eye and bring results. Re- 
markable returns are often received from 
a careful use of such mediums, some users 
securing handsome residences for life as 
a result of one season’s campaign. One 
dealer in new homes, whose trade-mark is 
a bow and arrow, is a large user of all 
kinds of mediums, and has gained a prac- 
tical monopoly of the business in his line. 
He uses testimonials freely, and can point 
to a world-wide clientele. His advertis- 
ing department includes several thousand 
writers of fiction, whose book and maga- 
zine stories add greatly to the prestige of 
their employer. The horse also advertises 
by demonstrating his wares in public, and 
secures many orders for pulling heavy 
loads over the cobblestones. He under- 
stands the attractiveness of low prices, and 
will often do a prodigious amount of work 
for a small bag of oats. The cat pins his 
faith to the acrobatic performance, attract 
ing the attention of passers-by, and secur 
ing both food and shelter in exchange for 
the entertainment. The dog advertises by 
the use of the moving sign of appreciation 
and pleasure, and secures more affection 
and care than is sometimes bestowed on 
humans. The hen proclaims her products 
by wireless announcements which reach all 
the people in her territory. Proof of the 
efficiency of her method is found in the 
fact that her wares are now a standard 
article of food all over the world. She 
has also educated the public to accept 
no substitutes, and to buy her latest pro- 
ductions, and to blame the dealer rather 
than the manufacturer for any goods 
that are not right. 


Elusive Atmosphere 


O*\* of the most valuable assets a 
business can have is that almost 
indefinable something known as ‘‘atmos- 
phere.” It is not so much the result of 
an expensive external equipment as it is 
the totality of impression made by the 
harmonious relation of all the parts con- 
sidered together. 

fhe chief trouble with many 
houses, stores, offices, hotels, theaters, and 
homes is that they depend more on con- 
spicuous and unrelated externals than on 
the perfection of the tout ensemble. The 


business 


most difficult lesson to learn seems to be 
that the effect is marred by even one 
thing that is out of harmony with the 


others. A man in evening dress, except 
that he wears a pink cravat, all 
credit for the rest of his apparel. His 
taste’ is measured by the cravat, and it 
is assumed that the other things do not 
necessarily represent his own taste, but 
are externals dictated by custom. 


loses 


The impression such a costume would 
give one is much akin to that received 
by entering a business place where there 
has been a_ painfully effort to 
put on airs, and yet there is something 
that is sufficiently out of place to reveal 
the actual ignorance of proprieties. 

It is in 


conse1ous 


making it possible to avoid 


such conditions, by measuring each part 
by the standard of the whole, that the 
cultured artist of interior decoration per 


forms one of his most vital functions. 
Without some one of infallible good taste, 
to hold up a standard and be the final au 
thority, wealth and ingenuity may fall to 
the level of the ludicrous, and become beg 
gars for the recognition of the cultured. 

However, there something 
almost providential in the inability of an 
institution to cover up its real standards 
by bought talent. It is almost inevitable 
that the inward crudeness will be betrayed 
at some point by the outward gaucherie. 
Even where a talented em 
ployed, and has done his best, it is always 
possible for inherent bad taste in the 
owner to spoil the work by later intro 
ducing something extraneous, that, like 
the pink cravat, spoils the whole effect 
and gives away the man who does it 


seems to be 


decorator is 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained 
e<pecially adapted for use 
better than fresh cream It enriches all milk dishes. 


4D 


in Borden's Peerless Brand E 
either plain or diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals 


Adt 


aporated Milk tened It is 
In coffee and chocolate it 


unswe 











CRAVENETTE HATS. 
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in a Hat 


New, exclusive shapes and shades 
—becoming, refined lines- —absolutely 
correct ,style—the finest fur felt— 
you get all these, p/uvs the weather- 
proof feature which comes from the 
famous Priestley cravenetting process. 
This treatment does not change the 
texture or appearance ot the material 
at all—simply renders it water-proof. 


That is why 


Mallory Hats 
Stay New 


Upon request we will send you 





free a new and unusual booklet on 
hat styles for- 1909. This is dis- 
tinctly a novelty in booklets—and 
is appreciated wherever good hats 


are appreciated. 


Derbies and Soft Hats 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Est. 1823 


113 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory : Danbury, Conn. 























waits $100 Per Week 


with our Twentieth Century Cleaning Outfit.” 
A. H. DEAN, Logansport, Ind. 


Anyone with ordi- 
nary intelligence and 
small capital may do 
as well. 


Twentieth Century 
Vacuum 
CLEANING 
Outfits 














offer unlimited op- 
portunities for per- 
sons with $500 to 





$2500. A divnified, profitable and pleasant business 
requiring no experience. Vrite for our book ‘Pay 
Dirt’ and names of users in your territory. 

We also make stationary and portable electric outfits 

for residences, office buildings, churches, theatres and 
Our book “H” explains fully. Write for it. 


THE NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANING CO., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. | 


stores 














PARIS GARTEKS 











95 


” and 50 
j cents at can come 
/ dealers ot 
direct if next the 
he is out wearer 


Nature has made the mascu 
line leg flat on its inner front sur 
face. Krom this point all stock 
ing support should come. 

PARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisty 


CO., 160 Center Ave., Chicago 
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FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 
Poultry and Squabs. ‘Tells how to start . 
in small and grow bi Describe largest 
pure bred Poultry Farm in the world Tell 
| how to breed and feed al sbout disea 
and remedie Iustrat many varietic 
land and wa fowl Quotes lowest price 
n pure bred fowl ® for hatching, in 
tor ame be ler Mailed for 4 cts 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 
IN ANSWERING THESK A &KT &MENT PLEASE MENTION CULLIER Ss 
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Macys 


450-PAGE SPRINGandSUMMER 
CATALOGUE, is now being sent 
into thousands of homes throughout 
the United States. WRITE TO- 
DAY and one will be sent to you 
FREE OF CHARGE. It contains 
illustrations of practically everything 
worn by Men, Women and Children 
and everything a home should have. 

When you order from MACY’S 
CATALOGUE you receive exactly 
the same goods that are displayed 
in our store for the benefit of the 
most critical trade in the World, and 
you enjoy the advantages of our 
small profit system which is possible 
because of the STRICTLY CASH 
BASIS on which we operate, and 
the fact that we ourselves manufac- 
ture much of the merchandise we 
sell, doing away with all agents’ and 
jobbers’ profits. 


TEST OFFERINGS 


We submit these items as tests of 
the values we give to our Mail Order 
patrons. 

Order any or all of the garments, 
and if after you have examined them, 
you don't think they are worth fifty 
per cent. more than the prices asked, 
you are at liberty to return them at 
our expense. 


No. 906—A choice 


selection from our 
new models just being placed on exhibition 


in our store. Made of Sheer Batiste, the 
yoke is of handsome Val. Lace insertion 
point design and extends over the back; 
a floral medallion just below the yoke. 
The same lace design is used in the inser 
tion extending down the front of the waist 
as shown in the illustration. The sleeves 
are finished with five cluster tucks and two 
pretty pearl buttons and lace pointed cuffs. 
This model buttons in the back with con- 
cealed buttons. The Sheer Batiste is se 
lected for its durability and desir- . 29 
able laundering qualities....... “$ 

No. 815—Waists, made of mercerized 
batiste, yoke of Valenciennes lace and em- 
broidery insertion, trimmed with crochet 
buttons, lace insertion below yoke, clusters 
of fine tucks and two rows Valenciennes 
lace down back, lace-trimmed stock col 
lar, tucked long sleeves trimmed ] 98 
with Valenciennes insertion... “Ss 

No. 1488—Petticoats made of | hones taf- 
feta silk, black, staple and delicate evening 
shades, deep flounce trimmed with accor 
dion pleating, Van Dyke style, finished 
with narrow tucked ruffles, percaline 
dust ruffle; sizes 38, 40, 42 and 44 
IONE aR isiss cstenckaxe cnndeentosc * 79 

No. 3155—\W Talking Petticoats, made of 
fine cambric, trimmed with deep lawn 
flounce finished with five rows of Valen 
ciennes lace insertion and edging; above 
flounce Valenciennes insertion with wash 
able ribbon drawn through, large rib 


bon bow, lace-edged lawn dust 

wo lace seta a ae 
Our 450-paged Spring Fashion Book 
and Household Catalogue—just out— 
will be sent to you free upon request. 


Write today. Address Dept. 306 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, 34th to 35th Streets 
_NEW YORK 


NSWERING THIS ADVELFISEMEN 
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Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


Kind Words and Bitter Spoken by 

Editors, 

ers, Regular and Occasional, 
About Collier’s 


Subscribers, and Read- 


“INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

“Not the least interesting section of your 
altogether interesting publication is the 
one containing the ‘Brickbats and Bou- 
quets.’ 

“Every line of COLLIER’S suits me fine. 
It is the breeziest, most refreshing, delight- 
ful paper I have ever read. 

“With purely selfish motives I wish you 
continued success and prosperity. 
J. B. DENSMORE,” 


+ 


“CRAWFORD, NEB. 

“IT believe you are entitled to a large 
list of public-spirited 
these are my reasons: 
ically perfect. You furnish the greatest 
editorials. The American people owe you 
unbounded support because of your braver v 
in holding principles above income when 
you denied medical quacks and charlatans 
the use of your advertising columns and 
exposed their venal spirit. You are ‘the 
bravest of the brave.’ You show charac- 
ter, wisdom, judgment, statecraft, logic, 
manhood, and a great judicious balance, 
in a high degree. Your editorials reflect 
the Spirit of °76, the Spirit of 1812, the 
Spirit of ’61, and a general character un- 
surpassed. I think no other publication 
so completely commands the esteem, affec- 
tion, and full confidence of the American 
people as you do. You are the most Amer- 
ican publication we have. 

“GrorGE ERHARD.” 


+ 


You are typograph- 


“COLLIER’S, the self-appointed censor of 
men and measures, and viewing the affairs 
of the world from an eminence thus far 
attained by none except the editor of that 
publication, is opposed to the continuance 
in the Cabinet of Secretary Wilson of 
lowa.”—Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil. 


+ 


“COLLIER’S, that 
—Los 


journalistie knocker.” 
Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


+ 


“SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
a subscriber, I am an oc- 
landlord’s copy of 


“Though not 
casional reader of my 
COLLIER’S. 

“Too much can not be said in praise of 
your stand on the liquor problem. Your 
fight for clean polities seems too good to 
be true. The general make-up of COLLIER’S 
is way and above reproach. 

“How any man, failing to have his risi- 
bles healthfully exercised by Togo’s humor, 
can also miss the brilliant flashes of satire 
that play all along the firing-line, 
my comprehension. Nothing, it seems to 
me, could hit such a man, not even a bullet, 
though he had swallowed the gun before 
he pulled the trigger. Wish he would 
try it. 

“To ward off happiness in, this favored 
clime requires all the energy and dodgitive 
ness exhibited by an acrobat fighting off 
a swarm of bees. The man who can not 


passes 


enjoy H. Togo’s letters should take a 
vacation in California. C. Cons.” 
+ 


“There are certainly large plutocratic 
spots on this once brilliant luminary.” 
-Milwaukee ( Wis.) Citizen. 


“Avon, S. DAK. 
“You are everlastingly hitting the nail 
on the head. WiLL CHAMBERLAIN.” 


+ 


Such a raucously reformatory publica 


tion.’—William Marion Reedy in St. Louis | 


Virror. 
+ 
“COLLIER’S, non-partizan and = clear-vi 
sioned.”—Michigan (N. Dak.) Arena 
+ 


“The leading muck-raking periodical in 
the United States—Co.iirr’s.” 
Fullerton (Cal.) News 


+ 


“COLLIER’S, prolific of light in just criti 
cism and valuable suggestion.” 
Marshalltown (lowa) Times-Republican 
I 


subscribers; and | 


Poultry Secrets 
Disclosed 


E OFFER to all poultry rais- 
ers the essential knowledge 
and secret methods of many 

of the most successful poultrymen of 
America. As a rule these secrets 
have been guarded with extreme care, 
for it is on them that the great suc- 
cesses have been built. They have 
cost years.of labor and thousands of 
dollars. They will cost YOU only a 
trifle and a few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained 
These Secrets 


It must be clearly understood that 
every one has come to us in an hon- 

















Is this cock properly held ? 


“Poultry 
Secrets” tells you how to carry fowls, 


ont hitherto unreveated, eer" ~—= @rable way. Our Poultry Editor, 
Michael K. Boyer, has contributed 

his best discoveries; some of the most vital and most 
jealously-treasured have been gladly given him by famous 


poultrymen; many we have bought outright, and this ma- 
terial has now been collected and arranged by Mr. Boyer 
for our use. 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food 
Secret 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes 
the publication of his system for 
producing large quantities of 
sterile eggs for market. Every 
poultryman who raises eggs for 
market must know Dr. Woods’ prices for ducks. 
method to be up with the times, 6 Henter's secret of auccess. 
and every householder who sup- 7 Gowell's fattening secret. kept the information for himself. 
plies only his or her own table 8 Burnham's system of mating | He has now given Mr. Boyer 
will appreciate an increased fowls. permission to use this system 
quantity of the highest quality | 9 Brackenbury’s secret of | and it # included in this book. 


eggs for table use. scalded ce 
Secret of Fertile Eggs " Secret re "s or chick feed; | The Secret of Feed at 15 
; Cents a Bushel 





’ e 
I. K. Felch’s Mating 
Secret 
Many years ago Mr. Felch, 
one of the best known figures in 
the poultry world, published his 
breeding chart, but later realiz- 
ing its great importance and 
value to him, he withdrew it and 


Here are a few more of the 
Secrets : 


1 Secret of the Philo System. 
2 Woods’ secret of laying food. 
3 Proctor's salt secret. 
4 Mendel's chart of heredity 
3 Truslow’ s secret of high 


Boyer’s secret of securing fer- pas aa Rs o the 
tile eggs by alternating males 1 Sunk a 500 _ =n An enterprising poultryman 
we believe is worth $100 to any per year. —s has been advertising this secret 
big producer of eggs for hatch- 12 Woods’ secret of saving weak | for $5.00 and pledging those who 
ing, either for his own incuba Tareaag Ey ai’ lise! it 
tors or selling to others for fancy 13 Phe we be uc f ae yuy it not to disclose it to any 
stock. It is something new, and re’ Ae ing age of poultry one else; it has, however, long 
the diagrammatic illustration fur- .o Ayes aginoind — been known to a few poultry- 
nished by Mr. Boyer makes the 15 Sanat St PB soe 4 men, Mr. Boyer among them, 
matter so plain that the novice | 16 Secret of fattening turkeys, || and the method is fully explained 
can easily understand it. This sys- 17 lacdieains eatiele, in “Poultry Secrets.” 
tem is already practiced or about 18.B h 
to be introduced in many of the 19 Ay y wap hod: S C ll d “- t ” 
largest plants in the country. n exposure of the methods o-Lalie ystems 
peng — By on Saag Explained 
. ° ciers to kill the fertility of 
Selecting the Laying Hens hatching eggs. \ number of “systems” and 
Since the production of eggs There are Scores of Others secret recipes have been and 
is the very basis of the poultry still are sold at high prices. 


industry, the ability to tell the Some are good, but not new; 
laying hens i in the flock quickly, without the aid some are new, but of little value. Some are 
of trap nests, will put dollars in your pocket. worth the money paid for them. Poultry 
Do not keep on feeding the robber hens. Secrets gives the facts. 











Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the informa- 
tion in the book is new to every one. It is said there is nothing new 
under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat 
centuries ago; but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen 
these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10.00 for Any Secret Not in the Book 


provided it is practical and valuable. If it is something both good 
and new, a check for Ten Dollars will be sent at once. In submitting 
secrets address all communications to the 





Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm Journal has for thirty years made a specialty of poultry; this department is ably edited and 
more practical than many specialized poultry papers. This is only one section, however, of a 
rem irkable farm magazine—a monthly with 600,000 subscribers—circulating throughout America 
and in every civilized land. Not a dreary technical journal, badly printed on cheap paper, full of 
medical and trashy advertisements, but a rural magazine for the home, 
a> town, village or country; well printed and illustrated, clean, clever, 
7 cy quaint, and always cheerful; intensely practical. It covers garden 
we ing, fruit growing, dairying, stock raising, has a splendid household 
My, department and one for the boys and girls; equally helpful on a thou 
. 3 sand acre farm or in a suburban back garden. It is cream not skim 
¥ milk; and in a dozen ways unlike any other paper you ever saw. 


We will send you a copy of “Poultry 
Secrets’ and FARM JOURNAL 1. 00 
for 5 years, both for only...... 


lotted line, 





Cut out alon fill in and mail to 


FARM JOURNAL, 1093 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Poultry 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of 
subscription to Farm Journal for 5 years 


GENTLEMEN 
Secrets’? and 





and many others 


FARM JOURNAL, 1093 Race St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 








Before the Fire or After? 


WTEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you 
have paid for is really good or not---before or after the fire 
You cannot change it after 
It will be too late then, but before the fire you can read- 
ily, at no extra cost, select an insurance company whose record 
and strength guarantee the liberal fulfillment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has built up the largest fire insurance busi- 
It has paid more than $125,000,000 
Its popularity is the reward of merit, and 
the result of nearly a century of honorable dealing with its patrons. 


which makes it due and payable > 


the fire. 


ness in the United States. 
to its policy-holders. 


It has published a book, “Fire Preven- y \ 


tion and Fire Insurance,” 
valuable information for 
Merchants and Manufacturers. 


Company you are insured. 


which contains 
Householders, 
It ought to be 
in the hands of every property owner. 
save you thousands of dollars no matter in what 
It is free. Send for it. 


It may 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fire Insurance,’’ advertised in Collier’s. 


Name 


Address 





Send me your Book, ‘‘Fire Prevention and 
















ei PERFECT FRAMES 
‘ rf 19] faewee LT he Standard 








of Boat Construction. We 
the hard part for you. Every frame 
is set up byan expert boat builder, 
trued and tested before taking 
apart for shipment All ribs are 
} bent to exact shape, fitted and 
*| beveled for planking. Not a 
shaving need be taken offany- 


do all 





where. With every frame we 
furnish all necessary patterns, 
iNustrations and instructions for 
building the completed boat. Every 


Anyone can reassemble them 


piece is numbered 
We also furnish when desired every part and thing nec- 
essary to complete the boat ready for the water 


We will furnish frames and parts for any kind of modern 
boat Our boats are in service in every civilized country 
J. 8. Government is among our patro 

Our frames and materials to finish will save y 
COST of a similar completed boat. The saving on freight alone is very great 

Write for Pree Catalog or send 25e for 104-page Boat Builders’ Book 

* trations. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Wharf 353, Bay City, Michigan 


2 - Horse - Power $ 50 
Gasoline Engine “472 


We are manufacturers 


“Two THIRDS THE 





not merchants. Save deale 










bbers’, and catal« »g hous e profit [Pll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you é 
lower than dealers or jo s have to pay fo Direct 
similar engines in « arta a lo 8 spot “4 From 
p My FPac- 
GALLOWA 8 toy on 0 
Days’ Free 
Price and ¢ apg speak for themsely Satis- 
and you are to be the sole tate faction or money 
Sell your pannget horse and buy a ack. Write f 
5-H.-P. only $119.50 ak am’ von oe 
+ ' f raw w 
al 4 and ! 
al Ser 


profit i for 
xe BOOK FREE 
Wa. GaLLoway, Pr 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
1865 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, lowa 
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are not like any other colored varnishes. 
As their name implies, Sole-Proof Coatings 
are made for floors—to be walked on and to 
withstand wear; yet, Sole-Proof Coatings 
also lend themselves admirably to the refin- 
ishing of furniture and interior woodwork. 


Sole-Proof Graining Outfits enable even 
the novice to produce natural wood effects 
on all sorts of surfaces. Try Sole-Proof 
on worn oil cloth and linoleum, It’s fine. 

Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 

reputable retailers whose business existence 

depends upon the quality of their wares. 
FREE SAMPLE-—Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing and postage, we will 
send free sample can— enough to finish a chair. 





PATTON PAINT CO. a 


216 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Near 


American Box Bal Co, 


” » . $513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
e from 2 an Investment of $150 





" e peration of one 

"8 “Ba Alle n Sullivan, Ind 

g f? I the 
Por ga rister 

1 pa 

T g de 

. al ex 

Quickly 

So pir ¢ I ts are nearly 

We sell n pa e and r catalog 

TKE 28 Van Buren St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


)LLIER'S 


NT I EASE MENTION 





| in large 


“There is one periodical in the United | 


States which we believe deserves the sup- 
port of the American people. That is 
CoLuier’s. This fearless and independent 
journal has done more to expose political 
corruption and point the way to needed 
national legislation than any other one 
journal in the United States. It is pow- 
erful enough to speak plainly—its finan- 
cial footing puts it above venal motives. 
Withal it is ably edited; is redundant 
with cleverness and dash; and contains 
some of the best art, poetry, and short- 
story fiction printed in recent years. It 
has done a great work, and its vigorous 
policy shows no signs of abatement. We 
strongly urge our readers to become sub- 
scribers to this paper. This tribute to 
CoLirer’s is purely gratuitous. It arises 
from unstinted admiration. Our only hope 
of reward is the fond thought that some 
day CouLrer’s may take up Alaska’s cause 
and show the people of the United States 
how native-born citizens are being denied 
the primitive right of a voice in their own 
government.’”’—Skagway Alaskan. 


+ 


“COLLIER’S can’t get away from the in- 
fluence of those skyscrapers which shut 
out the view.”—Waco (Texas) Times. 


+ 


“The scout of the useful division, 
COLLIER’S, has the dash, the courage, the 
loyalty of a perfect scout, and withal 
knows the country and is a fair judge of 
the weather. There is no journal in this 
wonderful period with a better influence 
or more of it.”—Joliet (Tll.) News. 


+ 


“For reelection to the Senate Gallinger 
got 256 out of 266 votes in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. We fear that COLLTER’s 
can not have the circulation it deserves 
among the law-makers of the Granite 
State.”—Chicago (Ill.) Post. 


+ 


“To this enterprising publication is due, 
measure, the rapid pace of the 
moral reform movement which has swept 
over the country during the past few 


| years.”—Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 
+ 
“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
“Every good citizen in San Francisco 


| thanks your paper for the honest support 


| COLLIER’S 


that you have given the graft prosecution 
in our city. Keep it up. H.C. Davis.” 
+ 


“COLLIER’S—this political chameleon.” 


Danville (Va.) Registe) 


+ 


“COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
“I keenly appreciate the stand you take 
for righteousness, especially along the lines 
of temperance, fraudulent 
a higher standard of manhood and citizen 
ship Howarp WHITEHEAD.” 


+ 


“The sum total of results attained by 
COLLIER’S in its Illinois muck-raking can 
only be seen by the use of a strong mag 
nifier.”’—Elgin ( Ill.) Courie) 


+ 


“CHICAGO, ILL 
pleasure in again saying to you 
thousands of readers 
They have absolute 
interest that is felt in 


“T take 
that your dote on 


it, and the your 





advertising, and | 





faith in } 


publication is unbounded. Your scope is 
wide, and I believe that each year sees 
you covering it more fully. I am a news 
paper man, have worked in many places 
and I know whereof I speak. 
“FELIX ORMON.” 
+ 
COLLIER’S usually espouses any new 
ism or cult with enthusiastic fervor as 
long as free advertising results irom such | 


exploitation.”—Ellsworth (Wis.) Herald 


+ 
“WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
I wish to tell you now how much I 
enjoy your fearless, just, and trenchant 
editorials on current events. Your fight 


for the right in polities, business, and gov 
ernment is worthy of the warmest praise 


“E. G. JOHNSON.” 
Uncle Joe Cannon’s success, no doubt 
will lead other wise statesmen to secure 


of COLLIER’S.” 
Denver 


he enmity 
(Colo 


Republican 














Service 


All the utility of the bicycle with- 
out exertion; wonderful hill climb 
ing power atatouch. All the speed 
you care to ride. Comfort and safety 
too. Distance at lower cost than with 
any other mechanical transportation. All 
this and more is enjoyed by the owner of an 


R-S Motorcycle 


Models for 1909 have exclusive features that 
give easiest riding, longest service and lowest 
cost of operation and maintenance. Our cata- 
logue tells why and gives the proof. Sent free 


Liberal proposition to high grade 
agents where we have no repre- 
sentative. Write for details. 


READING STANDARD CO., 403 Water St., Reading, Pa. 














Automobile Accessories 
Of Every Description 


Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speed- 
ometers, Plugs, Coils, Batteries, and, in 
fact,everything for a Motor Car at prices 
that no other house can compete with. 
References any Commercial Agency cr 
any Buffalo Bank. Don't take our word 
for it but write us today 


Centaur Motor Co.,55 Franklin St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Catalogue Free on Request 





Black Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable  stylo 


pens at a moderate price. 


Agents 
Wanted 








wy 


, my 20 
By mail, ® 52 > 

) ; he 
postpaid upon ne, 78 
receipt of price. 


J. ULLRICH & 00. 


Manufacturers 


Dept.14, Thames Bldg., New York 


SPECIAL 


Highest Grade 
Diamonds at 
S\ Special Discounts 


SEND today for 
the complete 
Marshall catalog 
4 and price list, to 
gether with the 
Special Discount Sheet. 
You may have heard of the 
high quality of the Geo. | Marshall 
goods, but will surely be surprised at our 
special discounts on even the finest pure 
white diamonds Discounts also on cut 
glass, silver and jewelry 


Marshall’s 


“F” Grade— 


i” irst and finest grade 

diamonds of the rarest 
beauty—are shipped 
prepaid on approval; no 
money down. 
lor instance this beau 
tiful Tiffany diamond, 
perfect in cut, perfectin 
color, clear, flashing, 
scintilloting, a diamond 








¢ wt 


135 Greenwich St., 




















that shows its quality —$33.00—$3.30 a month, ot 
8% off for all cash, net price $30.36 Shipped 
prepaid on approval; not a cent to pay uniess 


Satistactory after examination 


Catalog on request 
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House Cleaning 


will be over in half 
—— the time where Swift’s 
= “@__ Pride Washing Powder is used. 
< || The soapy suds makes glass- 


ware sparkle and china shine. 


Pots, pans and kettles are quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned with hot 
water and Swift’s Pride Washing Powder. 


Order a package from your grocer today. 





























Dealers supplied by 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








OUR point of view of motor- 

ing is determined by the car 
you own: pleasure and comfort are 
dependent on its year-in-and-year-out 
reliability. Riding in an 


OLDSMOBILE 


the machinery is only apparent as an unobtrusive source of power—bound- 
less, yet delightfully responsive. Inevitably the Oldsmobile owner learns to 
place absolute confidence in his car .... and he experiences the real 
pleasure of motoring. _- 


Four-cylinder cars $2750. Closed bodies for each chassis. 
Six-cylinder cars $4500. Details sent on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Mich. 


»— Canada, Limited, 80 King Street East, ore 





